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Original Papers. 


DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


PRESENTATION FOR ACCEPTANCE. 


Iv presenting a series of desultory sketches to 
the public, the only object the author has in 
view is to give his readers a correct idea of 
scenes and scenery, men and manners, as they 
truly exist ina section of our country about 
which so much has been written, but so little 
is really known. 

Men steam it down the Ohio and Mississippi, 
probably killing time with whist and euker, 
stay a week in New Orleans lounging about 
the “ St, Charles ” or “ Hewlett’s,” perchan:e 
cross the Gulf to Galveston, and in extreme 
cases some even venture as far as Houston ; 
then home again with all possible expedition, 
and with the aid of a Mississippi and Ohio 
Pilot (books of that name), half a dozen 
Gazetteers, and perhaps that abominable 
lssue of nonsense, and abortion of History, 
yelept “ Houston and his Republic,” consider 
themselves perfectly prepared to write sketches 
and volumes, converse and make speeches, 
upon a subject with which they are about as 
Well acquainted as they are with the interior 
of Africa, or the Mountains in the Moon. 

If his sketches can lay claim to no other 
merit than trath and fidelity of description, the 
author is determined that these they shall at 
least deserve, and has no intention of making 
Up a series, by drawing upon his own imagina- 
tion or pirating from others, whose writings, 
were the fact known, are too often entirely void 
pe pretension to authenticity and correct- 


Nothing but a familiar acquaintance with the 
country and its inhabitants,—which can only 
obtained by a residence of years,—-not in 
ne cities alone, but among the genuine 
Pioneers of the frontier,—the backwoodsmen. 
as they are termed, can entitle any man to lay 
4 just claim to a proper knowledge of either. 
_Such knowledge the author claims; and in- 
vites the curious reader to submit temporarily 
to his guidance and roam with him awhile, 
ving in view no fixed purpose and interest, 
* stopping here and there to pluck a flower 
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or gaze momentarily upon a novel scene, | must soon become a place of importance, alone 
stripped of all the meretricious charms with, gave it the position it once occupied, and from 
which romance or the vivid imagination of| which it has already sadly declined. 
some predecessor may have invested it. | <A few English, French, and German mer- 
Whether these drafts be or be not entitled to chants, with some capital, and heavy stocks 
the cu-tomary grace, is left for the gracious | of goods, emigrated there in the years 1840, 
reader to decide. '*41,and ’42, expecting to supply the up-coun- 
I 'try planters with their necessary goods, and 
, /purchase in return their cotton for a foreign 
!remittance. ‘The Houston merchants soon, 
however, obtained greatly the advantage over 
jthem; the navigation of the Brazos and 
Trinity being so exceedingly uncertain and 
dangerous, that planters preferred transporting 
their crops across the country in wagons to 


down the Mississippi, and to and f ss tl ‘the latter place, rather than incur the risk of 
[Gulf between New Orleane and Galvestay | 08% injury, and serious delay upon the rivers ; 
en! means and sitiveston— | and when once in Houston, their cotton was 


heeding Belew a ql tom — 7 er | purchased immediately at quite as fair a price 

This an a used auk ve gee hould | 28 they could expect to obtain for it below. 

me ond a8 every one knows or should! Moreover, the men of Houston being gene- 
know-——is built upon that narrow strip of sand | 


ich « : .y¢| rally old settlers and persons well acquainted 
bn erage Galveston Bay from the Gulf! with the wants of the Southern trade, offered 
| ° 


i i —_ nies them stocks of goods, if not so large, yet better 
» oon — mr knaad Pee 0 | assorted and orice to their wants than those 
cnt Stetonsvel enyshing thet may deserve the | r weg es Sh gmap must at some 
~ . * | ti j i j , , 
peeved = hare carmen rofl stomped oy | time require credit; this, those who boty 
fore the city was built. has souvht in aie the | Serving of it, could obtain from a : _ 
‘inl he Bay 7” |they were personally known, and who ere 
'e eb Aa : familiar with their affairs and circumstances, 
f+ muaetunyecensidored Galveston asone of | while on the contrary all foreigners came to 
bw T by we age tina abode _the country with the idea that it was the first 
on of deniling and polid white. rodeo object of every man with whom gl met, to 
| houses new and nearly all painted white—the | cheat and defraud them if they seme ath etal 
| dwellings built in that easy, sans-souci style The “ Northers,” as the er — ) = 
peculiar to the French and ‘Spanish cottage ; | of the coast-country are called, ree ty a 
‘and all of them surrounded and embowered | 2% a very sere impediment to the 
with the beautiful shrubbery of the tropics— | “~~ yale opal ae 
the several varieties of the fig, the orange, the | b ad i - ad , rcuiselled tx the 
lemon, the pomegranate, and great numbers of by the tide, but completely wg Dv 
flowering plants, that with us require the | Violent winds. A —_, ae seers 
greatest care and attention, but there grow to | forces the waves of the gull into ys 


GALVESTON, 


A narrow strip of barren sand 

That scarce deserves the name of land, 
Without a height, without a tree, 

Rises like magic from the sea. 





| 
| Let us imagine ourselves upon one of those 
| Steamers—such as they are,—that ply up and 


a large size, almost unattended and uncared ® heavy and continued blow from ¥" oe 
for—such as the various kinds of jessamine,| W&*t nearly empties the latter at e lor ? 
the tube rose, the oleander, &c. &c. leaving the flats bare and the = ars impas 
The wharves present quite a business-like | Sable even to the ee . yr ery: 
appearance—a few foreign ships—three or) . It is almost impossible al 4 y P pane 
‘four Bay steamers that ply between this port visit Galveston in winter, receive a fe Pie 
and Houston, the Brazos and the Trinity—|0f his crop of cotton, purchase vse h M oa, 
ane or two sea steamers—the packets and cot- | goods, without being there long qr py ro ed 
ton ships from New York and Boston—and a | counter a“ Norther, and - mons Vouse” or 
host of smaller craft, enjoying the beautiful Sure of remaining at the . sea nent 
appellation of “ Chicken-thieves,” which ran up | Whatever hotel he may choose to p , 


ides the 
and down the Bay, poking their inquisitive | 4 very heavy necessary expense, beeites 


. i | enial lly the more serious of the two, 
rows into all the small bayous, and driving a | @*/ras—generaily the 
- od oh ‘or | or of being caught in a steamer upon some of 


oe. | the “ bars” —Red-fish or Clappers for instance 


ltry, and ‘ ‘ise 
ry die sence and to the Strand, how- | —then and there to lie, wind and mud-bound, 


ever (as the street fronting upon the bay | from a day to a week, as — ne sr pied 
is named), all business is confined, and an air | Sort commons, until a sout — Aes _ A r 
of insuperable dulness reigns over the rest of | 8° minded as to again replenish the exhauste 
the city. Not asound is heard except per- | S2Y- . 
chance the bell of a steamer, or occasionally These and other causes occasioned a rapid 
voices raised in mirth, a singer in the streets; | increase of prosperity in Houston, and @ pro- 
it would be the place of all the world fora portionate decline in Galveston, but not imme- 
second edition of the “ Seven Sleepers” to/| diately ; for strange to say, that very want of a 
luxuriate in, without the slightest danger of a| regular and legitimate up-country business 
speedy awakening. produced temporarily the reverse efiect. ‘The 
Gabnatie can never be more than a for-| heavy stocks of foreign merchandise were 
warding post for Houston and the Brazos. | found unsaleable and unfitted for the market. 
Portentous circumstances, and the idea that it| Men had rushed there as our citizens now are 
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rushing to California, taking with them refuse 
goods of all descriptions, under the mistaken 
idea that anything would sell in Texas. 

Anxious to dispose of their dragging stocks, 
they soon commenced dabbling in lands, and 
exchanging goods at exorbitant prices for 
lots in or near the city. Nor was it long be- 
fore soldiers’ er goer headright—as the 
floating claims of settlers were termed—pa- 
tents, and even Spanish titles, all found a 
market here, 

Land every one had; a crowd of speculators 
rushed in, strangers filled the hotels, and their 
money the landlords’ pockets; the livery 
stables, bar-rooms, billiard rooms, restaurants 
—all came in for a share; a much larger 
amount of goods was sold for money ; build- 
ing lots rose rapidly in value; houses and 
stares were erected ; those already in existence 
were purchased at an extravagant price, and 
for a time everything bore an unreal and in- 


flated yalue. 
Affuily went on prosperously for a time, but a 
reverse™%Soon came. 
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1 a 
the night in a small open boat, anchored near his singular fancy for dogs and cats dates, but 
the Custom House, exposed to the violence of above all, his singular passion for tobacco. }]. 
the pitiless storm. ‘vas without contradiction the most famous 

The second invasion of his Marine, or Sub-' smoker of his day. You may see in the Ana 
marine Highness, occurred in 1842. Achurch | that he could not rhyme his tragedies except 
built of brick was blown down or undermined, | in a darkened room, full of smoke, wit) a 
{ know not which; hoyses upset and shat- | population of dogs and cats jumping and gam- 
tered ; vessels made experimental trips upon bolling about. He was known to close his 
their own accounts, without having obtained | shutters and light candles at mid-day. 4 
a regular clearance from the Custom House ; thousand other extravagances are cited, )yt 
some of them became so firmly attached,| we must mistrust a little these Ana makers 
during their first visit to the streets, that they! who imagine that they are painting a man 


reluctantly refused all overtures made them | when they are only making a caricature. 


afterwards to leave; and one or more lives | 


When M. Melchior Jolyot learnt that his son 
were lost. 


|had really married an apothecary’s daughter 

Pp. P. |he wellnigh died of chagrin. ‘The worthy 

== man believed as firmly in his recent nobility 
CREBILLON THE TRAGIC. asin his religion; this mésalliance made hii 
meni nie | despair, and this time he disinherited the poet 


pee 2 i by a will, in due form. Happily for Crébillon, 
“Tue most beautiful girl in the world” was, his father, before his death, came to Paris, 


the sweet and charming Charlotte Péaget,) eyrious in his own despite to judge for him- 
whom Dufresny speaks of. She was the | self the theatrical silliness of that addle-pate 
daughter of an apothecary. It was by fre-| )j. son, who married an apothecary’s daugliter, 


As long as these stocks of goods lasted, and | quenting his front shop that Crébillon found | and instead of becoming a noble and being 





even longer; while the merchants who had 
been engaged in this business had credit to 

o'5 Ry AD 
purchase others upon their individual respon- 


| 


his way into the back shop. ‘There was nothing 
very romantic in this, but love throws a poctic 
charm over everything it touches. Thus just 


| appointed a procureur, wrote fustian for tlie 
bufloons of the stage. It might have been 
| urged in his defence before the parental tribu- 


sibilities or by the hypothecation of their land | before marrying Charlotte, he surprised her | nal that the apotheeary’s daughter was one of 
papers ; all was well—but when no merchant | one morning giving a sick person flowers of the most beautiful and charming of women, 


could be fownd willing to part with his wares, | 


mallows and violets. “ My dear Charlotte,” 


‘and it might have been added that the noblesse 


except for such equivalents as he could again | said he, to her, “ we will go together in our | g. e, of which the father dreamed, which 
| o 5) = 2 rove, 


employ for the purpose of replenishing his 
store, an immediate decline of commerce en- 
sued. 

Houses and lots decreased greatly in value ; 
most of those who had been transacting a 
really legitimate business abandoned the place 
to seek a hetier location, and Galveston be- 
came what it now is. 

It is, in fact, looked upon something in the 

light of a watering place, where one can spend | 
a few days and a few dollars pleasantly, luxu- 
riate upon the fine oysters and fish of the Bay, 
sail, ride, and bathe. To look at the town, 
a would note it for the very residence of 
lygeia; the neat and beautiful houses, the 
cleanly appearance of the streets of hard 
white sand, the almost constant breezes from 
the Gulf or Bay, all indicate it. 

Unfortunately the reverse is the case. Gal- 
veston has been severely and repeatedly af- 
flicted with the fatal epidemics of the South. 

There is another great drawback to its 
prosperity—the danger of subtnersion. ‘Twice 
within the recollection of the author has the 
portion of the island upon which the city is 
built been under water; once entirely, and 
ouce partially. 

The first visit of Neptune occurred in 1838 
or 9. No lives wore lost; all the inhabitants 
took refuge in a large building, then used as 
the Custom House. The second story was 
filled with soldiers and Mexican prisoners, 
whose weight, probally, prevented the build- 
ing being washed away. The boards were 
torn off from the lower part of the building, 
and the waves had full liberty of dashing 
through without meeting with any opposition 
upon which to wreak their vengeanée, except 
the posts and supporters. All this occurred at 
night, and the next day the waves retreated ; 
but dark and fearful must that night have been 
to those cabined, cribbed, and confined in a 
slight building, surrounded with a raving waste 
of waters, stunned by the deep-mouthed roar of 
the furious waves, and the shrill piping of the 
northern blast. 

At this time Galveston was but a military 
post, of which Col. Turper was the comman- 


Dijonnais mountains and gather mallows and 
violets for your father.” In the most odious 
prison there may be always smiling outlets of 


which fell from Charlotte’s hand, he already 
gathered on the green hill sides violets all re- 
dolent of the dews of spring. 

Here is an extract copied from the registers 
of the parish of La Villette, of the entry of 
Crebillon’s marriage. Without doubt he 
chose a parish where he was unknown, wish- 
ing, for important reasons, as will appear, to 
conceal the dateof his marriage. ‘That which 
proves it still further is that in the registry of 
his marriage he took the name of Jolyot only, 


“ The year of grace, 1707, the last of January, 
the Sieur Prosper Jolyot, of the Parish of St. 
Sulpice, and Demoiselle Charlotte Péaget of 
the Parish of St. Etienne-du-Mont, after that 
their mutual consentment by us taken, we 
have given to them our benediction, and they 
have been by us married, in presence of wit- 
nesses.” By this it will be seen that Crébillon 
lived on the same side of the river as the 
Comedie Frangaise. As soon as he was mar- 
ried he went to live a short distance from the 
apothecary, and was not long without having 
oceasion for his services, as another extract 
witnesses, taken from the register of the 
parish of St. Etienne-du-Mont. “The year 
1797, 15th February, baptized by me, the un- 
dersigned priest, Claude Prosper (the future 
author of the Sofa), son of Prosper Jolyot de 
Crébillon, and of demciselle Charlotte Peaget, 
his spouse, born the day previous, at half past 
six in the morning, Place Maubert, and he'd at 
the font by Claude Frangois Péaget, master 
apothecary, and by demoiselle Jeanne Jolyot, 
eldest daughter.”* 

It will be understood without difficulty that 
Crcbillon had no time to ask his father’s con- 
sent again. 

It is from the earliest days of his marriage, 
and from this retreat in the Place Maabert, that 





* The demviselle Jeanne Jolyot, eldest daughter, god- 
mother of the infant, was Crébillon's eldest sister; doubt- 





dant, and he with his wife and family passed 


less she was not in fear of paternal displeasure by coming 
to attend the marriage of her brother. 


escape. Crébillon saw not the faded violets | 


although celebrated under that of Crébillon. | 


was not acquired by a Dijonnais family except 
after three generations, was not to be compar- 
ied to that nobility of genius which his son had 
acquired with so much éclat. 
The father of Crébillon arrived in Paris to 
witness a representation of one of the follies of 
the wretched prodigal who, in better times, 
had been his son. Atrea had just been repro- 
duced ; the father was seized with terror, grie/, 
and admiration. ‘The same evening he ran to 
Crébillon. He mounted a fiacre, and was 
conducted to a house in the faubourg St. Mar- 
ceau to which he had been directed. He was 
received by some seven or eight dogs, who 
jumped upon his legs as soon as the door 
opened. Charlotte had only to say a word to 
call them to order, but the dogs finding with- 
out doubt a family likeness in the appearance 
of the stranger, recommenced their gambols 
and barks about M. Melchior Jolyot, who did 
not know what to make of this noisy family. 
Charlotte, who was alone awaiting her hus 
band’s return to supper, was greatly surprised 
at this unexpected visit. At first she thought 
he was some great personage come to offer the 
poet his protection, but after stealthily regard- 
ing the stranger a few moments, she exclaimed, 
“You are my husband’s father, or # 
any rate one of the Jolyots.” ‘The old 
grefier was unwilling to wait for the retur 
of ‘his son to abandon himself to all the em 
tions of his refreshed heart. He embraced his 
daughter-in-law with warmth, weeping wi 
joy and reproaching himself for his harshness 
“ Yes, yes,” he cried, “ you are ever hence- 
forth my children, all I have is yours. or 
a moment’s pause, “ how is it,” he exclaimed 
“that with all his successes my son should 
have condemned his wife to such an abode ant 
such a supper.” “Condemned! do you s@y; 
murmured Charlotte—* do not deceive you™ 
self, we are happy here.” She took her father 
in-law’s hand and led him into the next room 
to a cradle shaded by white curtains. “ a 
she exclaimed, drawing aside the curtain Ww! 
the solicitude of a mother. F 
The old Burgundian was stil! more soften 
by the sight of his grandson, the same wh? 
twenty years after wrote the Sofa, “ Are We 
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not happy ?” said she. “What do we need 
more; we live on little; when we have nothing, 
my father provides for us.” They returned to 
theotherroom. ‘ What wine is this ?” said the 
old Burgundian, uncorking the bottle destined 
to moisten the very frugal supper. “ What! 
has my son descended to this! ‘The Crébillons 
have always drunk good wine.” 

At this moment the whole population of dogs 
set to yelping and barking most joyously. 
Crébillon was coming up stairs. He soon en- 
tered, escorted by two dogs who had followed 
him from the theatre. “ ‘T'wo more,” said the 
father, “in truth it is too many. Monsieur 
my son, I have come to beg your pardon; in 
desiring too much to show myself your father, 
I have forgotten that my first duty was to love 
you.” Crébillon threw himself into his 
father’s arms. “But, Corbleu, Monsieur, I 
cannot forgive you for having so many dogs.” 
“ You are right, but what would become ot the 
poor brutes! Jt is not good to be alone, saith 
the Scriptures. No longer being able to live 
with my equals I have surrounded myself with 
dogs. The dog is the solitary man’s friend.” 
“ But I imagine you are not alone here,” said 
the father, looking at Charlotte Péaget, and 
pointing with his finger to the cradle of the in- 
fant. “ Who knows!” said the young wile, 
with a touching and melancholy expression ; 
“he speaks so, perhaps, from a presentiment. 
I fear | shall not live long. He has but one 
friend upon earth, myself; now, when I am 
dead ”—* But you shall not die,” said Crébillon, 
“ean [ live without you—Father, was I not 
right in my folly?” He embraced Charlotte, 
and recited these beautiful verses of the chorus 
of Agamemnon :— 

“ Paithfal as the dog, the pride of the shepherd, 

Tender as the infant who returns his mother’s caresses, 

Fair as the bright morn which follows a day of storm, 

Blessing, as doth the clear brook which the traveller 

meeteth, unhoped for.”’ 
Madame Crébillon was not deceived in her 
presentiments. The poet, who, as is known, died 
at a patriarchal age, lived in his widowhood in 
the most profound solitude for fifty-one years. 

Crébillon and his wife accompanied the old 
greffier from Paris to Dijon, where he present- 
ed his son to the inhabitants to their great sur- 
prise as M. Jolyot de Crébillon, the succes- 
sor of MM. Corneille and Racine, to the 
honors of the theatre. Crébillon had all the 
trouble in the world to restrain his father’s en- 
thusiasm—but he succeeded in doing so, not 
by his remonstrances, but by his insatiable zeal 
indrawing upon his father’s purse. After stay- 
ing three months in Dijon, Crébillon returned 
to Paris. It was time to do so; a month more 
and the father would have taken offence again 
and made another will to disinherit not the re- 
bellious child, but the prodigal son. Crébillon, 
in truth, never Pere keep any money, re- 
sembling all beings who toss about imaginary 
mountains of gold. 

Scarcely had he reached Paris, when he was 
forced to return to Dijon. The old greffier 
had died suddenly. The inheritance was very 
difficult to settle. “I have come here,” 
ne wrote to the eldest of the brothers 
hee to accumulate law-suits.” He heed- 

ssly suffered himself to be drawn into these 
Suits, in which by little and little the bequest 
- Melchior Jolyot became the property of the 
Crane “I was a great simpleton,” said 

‘ebilion afterwards ; “I recited the finest pas- 
Sages of my tragedies to these men of law, who 
exhausted ‘themselves in admiration. I did 
hot see that these cunning foxes were eating 


yP my estate,—the poets will always be like 
ontaine’s crows.” 








The only part of the estate saved was the 
little manor of Crébillon, the rental of which 
the poet settled upon his two sisters. Not- 
withstanding this, on his return to Paris he en- 
tirely changed his mode of life, transferred his 
Penates to the neighborhood of the Luxem- 
bourg, and lived in magnificent style, as if he 
had actually inherited a large fortune. It is 
difficult to explain this act of folly; the report 
was that he had inherited anestate. Without 
doubt he wished to preserve the family honor, 
or mther vanity, in seeking to deceive the 
public as to tlie value of the estate. 

True wisdom does not inhabit our world. 
Crébillon collected all the superfluities of 
luxury about him. {[n vain did his wife with 
extended arm (as did the wife of Dufresny 
at the same time) strive to restrain him on the 
brink of ruin ; in vain she reminded him of the 
frugal repasts and plain furniture of their 
small house in the place Maubert, “so gay on 
sunny days.” “True,” said he, “and if we 
are forced to return to it I shall not complain ; 
what matter if the wine is not so good, if you 
still pour it out for me.” 

Happily, Crébillon in the same year secured 
victory after victory; the representations of 
Electra were given, which gained the suftrages 
of all, and astounded even the critics. Cré- 
billon had softened down his brutalities, and 
preserving all his force, had shown himself 
more humane and truer to nature. Electra 
was followed by Rhadamiste, which passed 
then for a powerful and boldly drawn master- 
piece. There is a certain savage grandeur in 
the style, which is the true characteristic of 
Crébillon’s genius. It was this tragedy that 
gave Voltaire the idea that it was better on the 
stage to strike a strong, than a well-directed 
blow. All the spectators enthusiastically de- 
cided that Crébillon delineated hate as Racine 
did love. The aged Boileau, who was near 
his end, and would have been glad to have had 
French Literature terminate at his death, said 
that this success was scandalous. “ I have lived 
too long,” he cried in violent ill-humor. “To 
what Visigoth do I leave the French Stage a 
prey! The Pradons, whom we have so often 
ridiculed, were eagles compared to these.” 
Boileau resembled a little old Nestor in the 
lliad, who said to the Greek kings, “I counsel 
you to listen to me, for 1 formerly associated 
with men who were better than yourselves.” 
The parterre avenged Crébillon for Boileau’s 
bitter critique, for in eight days two editions 
of Rhadamiste were exhausted. Nor was this 
all ; the piece, when played at Versailles, was 
applauded to the echo, 

During the rehearsal of Rhadamiste, Cré- 
billon told his friends that he was going to sur- 
prise the public by a master-stroke. He was 
anything but modest, and spoke of his genius 
as another man would speak of his wine or 
his horse. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
second act he trembled for his success, for if 
the spectators were surprised, it was that they 
did not understand what was going on, But 
at last, when the curtain fell, Crébillon’s name 
was received with acclamation. The vigorous 
beauties of pencil had triumphed over his faults 
of style and composition. ‘The Abbé de Chau- 
lieu, who in his last days was still a man of 
wit, said that this play of Rhadamiste would 
have been plain enough had it not been for the 
exposilion. 

It was the third triumph Crébillon had 
gained. “ Like the gods of Homer,” he said, 
“I took three steps and I reached the goal.” 
The poet was not long, however, in exhaust- 
ing all his resources. He borrowed three 
thousand crowns from Baron Hoguer, who 





was a second providence for the literature of 
the Regency; he sold his copyright of a tra- 
gedy to a usurer before it was written, wishing 
to put off as far as possible the moment when 
he should be forced to change his mode of 
living. He calculated on the success of 
Xerxes, but that tragedy was hissed. Cribil- 
lon was a man of heart and courage. He en- 
tered his house with a calm and smiling coun- 
tenance. “ Well?” asked Madame Crebillon, 
who had been anxiously awaiting his return. 
“ Well, they have hissed my piece. 'To-mor- 
row we go back to our old ways.” 

The next day Crébillon returned to the 
Place Maubert, where he found small apart- 
ments near his father-in-law’s, who in evil 
days could still offer to his son a corner of his 
table. Out of all his splendid establishment, 
Crébillon only reserved a dozen dogs and cats. 
As I)’Alembert says,“ he passed without an 
effort, like Alcibiades of old, from the luxuries 
of Persia to the austerities of Sparta, and 
found himself, as Alcibiades doubtless did 
not, happier in his latter estate than in his 
former,” 

Charlotte Péaget carried to her retreat the 
same bearing she bad shown in a more public 
station. Not once did she repine. Perhaps 
she appeared still more charming for the hissed 
and penniless poet. The poor woman con- 
cealed their wretchedness from him with 
touching delicacy. She spread such a charm 
over the gloomy house, that he believed 
himself almost rich; like King Midas, she had 
the art of changing everything she touched 
to gold; that is to say, of giving everything 
life and gaiety by her adorable grace. Blessed 
are the poets who, like Crébillon, have learnt 
that charms and beauty were an inexhaustible 
fortune. Madame Crébillon never complained ; 
she was proud of the poet’s glory, she ever 
encouraged him in his lofty character, she 
listened with pions resignation to all his 
dreams of triumph; she knew the right mo- 
ment to throw herself in his arms, when he 
declared that he had nothing more to expect 
from the world. For all this, she ventured 
one day when there was no money in the 
house, on seeing him come in with a dog under 
each arm, to say,“ ‘Take care, Monsieur de Cré- 
billon—we have eight dogs; we have fifteen 
cats.” “ Well, Madame, don’t I know it? 
But see what a pitiful air these two dogs 
have ; could I leave them to die of hunger in 
the streets?” ‘ Do you not foresee, Monsieur 
de Crébillon, that they will die of hunger 
here? I appreciate your love and pity for the 
poor animals, but it will not do to make your 
house a hospital for lost dogs.” “Why do 
you despair? God does not abandon genius 
and beauty. ‘There isa repast that Iam to 
be admitted a member of the’ Academy.” “I 
do not think you will,” said Madame de Cré- 
billon; “Fontenelle and La Motte, who are 
only men of talent, would not permit a man 
like you to sit beside themselves, for if you 
were in the Academy, would you not be its 
King ?” 


The Messrs. Cuampers, of Edinburgh, have 
petitioned Parliament for a removal or reduction of 
the excise duties on paper, which are especially 
severe on low-priced books. During the five years 
ending Dec., 1848, they state that they have paid 
£63,425, of which £14,335 were exacted as ex- 
cise duties. ‘They abandoned the publication of a 
work circulating 80,000 copies weekly, because of 
its being unprofitable. Books are printed in the 
Isle of Man on paper free of duty, and are thus 
sold cheaper in England than English books can 
be.—Courier. 
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CHRISTIANITY IMPROVED. 


God in Christ. Three Discourses delivered 
at New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover. 
With a Preliminary Dissertation on Lan- 
guage. By Horace Bushnell. Hartford: 
Brown & Parsons. 

Man Primeval; or, The Constitution and 
Primitive Condition of the Human Being. 
By John Harris, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
—o Boston: Gould, Kendal! & Lin- 
coln. 


Republican Christianity; or, True Liberty. 


By E. L. Mageon, Author of Proverbs for | common with theologians of a certain class 


the People. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 


half way towards that wretched quackery of 


Combe and Spurzheim, which would sink all 
morality in materialism, all obligation into the 
study and observance of pliysical Jaws, all 
moral government into self-executing physical 
consequences, where the sin creates the penalty 
and the physical penalty constitutes the only 
ground of the sin,—which would place a vio- 
lation of the eternal laws of truth and charity 
in the same class with a violation of the laws 
of the stomach, and in short merge all religion, 
or the fear of the Lord, in the fear of nature 
and the universe. 

In these respects he would even outrun the 
savans themselves; and hence, as is not un- 


ae 
——<—<—= 


spiritual frost; and of our world as a ruined 
world, as a field sown with tares, which are 
only left standing lest in their destruction the 
wheat also should be rooted up—as a place 
which has been marred by the waters of an 
avenging deluge, and which has yet to number 
among its geological epochs a universal cleans- 
ing fire. 

But could our philosophic religionists sue- 
ceed in showing this perfect harmony between 
religion and present science, nothing is really 
gained in the way of disarming the scientitic 
sceptic, or of abating his opposition. He js 
only made to change his ground. After every 
pains has been taken to accommodate the jn- 











who have not the moral courage to confess 
themselves ignorant of any department of 


Review of Dr. Bushnell’s Discourses. By knowledge, he is sometimes led to reason upon 


terpretations of the Scriptures to his ever- 
shifting geological hypotheses ; after the most 
triumphant success has attended every conilict 
against him on that ground, or the most libera| 





Enoch Pond, D.D., Professor in the ‘Theol. | ere theories as established science,—theories, concessions have been made to conciliate his 
Sem., Bangor, Maine. Boston: E. F. Daren. too, which are not received with full confidence | scieutitic patronage of Christianity, he has s1\\| 
among scientific men themselves. He would, | other theories in reserve. When the battle 

for examp'e, show the strength and transcen- | has been fought in respect to the six days of 
Mr. Harnis’s book, entitled Man Primeval, | dency of his theological views by the boldness, | creation, there is still the Origin of Human 
has rather more of an orthodox look than Dr.| and even temerity, with which he marches | Life, the Unity of the Race; and on these 
Bushnell’s, but evidently belongs to the same | right up to the most extreme positions of | questions, too, he will ever seek those posi. 
class of efforts to make our old Christianity of | geology or physiology. All trath must be | tions which he instinctively feels to be most at 
creeds, catechisms, and theological dogmas, ap- | consistent, it is profoundly ebserved; God | war with the teachings of the Christian Scrip. 
pear more respectable and less alarming in a| never intended that one truth should falsify | tures. 
scientific and philosophical dress. The writer | another. With these and similar striking and | Seeming success in these attempted harmo- 
would doubtless have it supposed that he holds | original reflections, he at once assumes the | nies of nature and revelation, as they are 
substantially the same doctrine as Boston or | most unsettled hypotheses as undoubted sci-| called, or these teachings of God’s great de. 
Doddridge, but then he would claim the merit | ence, and then rashly ventures to trace out a| signs in the natural and moral world, may be 
of having modernized it, rubbed off the rust of grand theory of God’s designs as grounded | very flattering to the theological and philoso- 
a less enlightened age, carried it even beyond | thereon. | phical pride, but it mast be ever accompanied 
the latest improvements of Foster and Pye| ‘The writer delights, too, in giving this the lwith a fearful venture. From so dizzy a 
Smith and the Kelectic Review, and thus | form of the higher, or & priori, induction, if we height the author runs a double risk of falling. 
fairly brought it up to the highest standard of | may employ the seeming paradox; as though, | First, the science may turn out to be false. 
the nineteenth century. Much of the old | after science had made her grand discoveries, | Amid the subsidings and upheavals of theories 
theological language he would exchange for a | the Christian philosopher, from a higher posi- | in respect to nature or morality, some new dis- 
more improved style, not merely for the sake of tion, could have told beforehand that this was | covery may spoil all his fine illustrations, and 
change either in words or sentiment, but only | the very way in which the Divine designs must | sublime conjectures, and claims to profound 
to give them a iresher and more attractive | necessarily have developed themselves. ‘his | insight into the Divine purposes, and the na- 
aspect, He holds to the covenants, undoubt- | surely is taking a lofty stand. It looks like re- tural and moral developments through which 
edly, both of works and grace, but would ligion putting science under her feet. It} they are tobe brought out. Or, secondly—his 
rather present them as grand developments in| places, too, on a proud eminence the mind! new philosophy of interpretation may be found 
the natural and moral worlds. ‘that has been able to trace out these hidden | to be incapable of being sustained, and then 

Why should the worid have all the science | outlines of plans and developments kept back | what he has been praising, with exclamatory 
and philosophy? We will reclaim it for the | from the ages that are past, but which now the | rhapsodies, as the grand wisdom and mighty 
use and adornment of religion. Science shall | profound philosophical theologian brings out of | power of God, may turn out to be only the 
be her handmaid; philosophy shall do her | Christianity in sach exact correspondence with | weakness and folly of an ordinary man. 
homage. This certainly sounds well and | the results which the naturalist bas deduced; In no part of our author does this deference 
piously. We would give all credit to the sin- | from nature. ‘The apparent success of the ex- | to everything that calls itself science appear 
cerity of the motive trom which it proceeds. | periment, however, is apt to engender suspi-| more absurd than in his interpretation o! the 
And yet we cannot help thinking that there ‘cion. ‘The coincidence is too complete. The | Mosaic language respecting the creation. 
lies at the bottom of this reasoning a most | thought creeps in that had science brought out | The Hebrew term for earth, he says, is some- 
egregious fallacy. Although ealling it the |any other hypothesis, this philosophical the-| times employed for a particular land or country. 
servant, it nevertheless assumes that philosophy | ology might have found a similar correspond-|'This is undoubtedly true ; but it is equily 
is the modifying power, and that religion is to | ence between it and what are styled the moral | true that the biblical scholar finds no diflicully 
be modified by it. In other words, we are to | and religious developments. in determining, from the context, when suci 
have no other views of revelation or of reveal-| But the attemptis vain. Religion, or Chris-| an application is correct. Mr. Harris makes 
ed truth than are warranted by our previous | tianity, cannot be made to assume this form;| use of this philological discovery to 50\¢ 
philosophy, instead of having no other philoso- | or so blend itself with scientific hypotheses. | the geological difficulty respecting the cre 
phy than is consistent with the most direct and | [t does indeed address the understanding, even | tion. He supposes the account in the fir 
pions interpretation of the word of God. the logical understanding, but it speaks with | chapter of Genesis to have reference ou'y © 

The most prominent faults throughout this | authority. Ii teaches by dogmatic proposi-| the land of Palestine, or the immediate neig!- 
and the similar productions of the author, | tions and asserted facts, and not by way of in-| borhood. It needs, however, but the simplest 
seem to bea too ambitious desire to accommo- | duction. It comes not as a part ol a great un- | presentation of the matter in its true cones 
date religion to the most boastful modern | broken scheme of development. It does not | ion to expose the fallacy of his argument. It 
speculations, and a too great sensitiveness at | view man scientifically as an organism ever | must certainly be admitted that this word if 
the thought of theology and biblical interpreta- | rising, by uninierrupied natural laws, from the | the first verse, as used in direct paraileis™ 
tion not keeping up with all the science of the | lower to the higher, and as being the subject of | with the heavens, must be taken in its largest 
day. In this, too, the writer seems to make |a regular ascending series, in which even the | sense. How absurd, then, the sudden aus” 
little or no difference in respect to natural or | fall is to be regarded mythically as an upward tion that must be supposed in the secoud, I! 
moral truth. He not only makes unwarranted | transition, It addresses him, on the contrary, ‘one would carry out this theory of Mr. Harms 
concessions to the arrogant claims of geology, | as a lost and ruined being, out of series, out of and Pye Smith? In the beginning God crt 
and nebular astronomy, and physiological psy- | development, and out of harmony with the ‘ated the Heavens and the earth, And the lon 
chology (with its pretended modifjcations of | universal government of God. It speaks of | (uf Palestine) was without form and void ; ani 
the most important religious doetrines), and the | kim as an organic growth, which, instead of | darkness was upon the walers (of the land of 
modern bubble about the perfee ibility and pro- | now following (of itself) an upward law of | Palestine), &c. And God said—Let there 
gression of the race, but also goes more than | perfection, hag been touched and blighted by a light on the land of Palestine, &c. 
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Now aside from the folly and absurdity of 
this mode of interpretation, the great objection 
js, that there is no kind of need for it. Geo- 
logy has not yet come into a position of una- 
yodable collision with the Mosaic history. 
There may be taken several unforced views of 
the scriptural account, by each of which, 
as far as the present state of the science 
is concerned, this collision may be shunned, 
and yet that account be regarded as _refer- 
ring to the whole surface of the earth. There 
is, in the first place, the interval between the 
first and second verse, which may have been 
millions of ages, affording all the room the ge- 
ologist can demand for the utmost license of 
theorizing. Again, the idea of long periods 
instead of natural days, presents a_ similar 
accommodation ; however stubbornly the 
sceptical geologist may reject its aid, and 
shape his ever-shifting theories in opposition 
to every explanation it may have to offer. 
This has, too, the great merit of being an 
exegesis entirely unforced, or not brought out 
in deference to scientific men; since it can be 
shown that such an interpretation of the dies 
elernitalis, or days of eternity, has vot only good 
warrant on the very face of Scripture, but was 
also maintained by some of the Christian 
Fathers, and by others in the Church, long 
before geology was ever heard of. In respect, 
too, to the eflects of the deluge, which some 
geologists are so much disposed to reduce to 
the minimum amount, everything depends on 
the degree of violence and disorder supposed 
to have attended that event; and the remark- 
able Scriptural expression, the breaking up of 
the great deep, or internal region of the earth, 
furnishes warrant for almost any amount of 
Plutonic or Voleanic agency, or of upheaving 
and subsiding movement, or of fossil disar- 
rangement, which may have been required to 
reduce our earth to its present second state of 
comparative chaos. Again, a vast deal of the 
strength of the geologist’s argument comes 
from the perfectly gratuitous assumption that 
the laws and processes of nature, chemical, 
animal, and vegetable, have always had the 
same rate of movement. Take away from him 
this utterly unproved hypothesis, and the orga- 
nic changes in the early periods, even of our 
present world, may present a rapidity of 
movement perfectly analogous to those 
changes of the human system which are im- 
mensely greater during the first few months of 
its existence than in all its subsequent life. 

All that the Bible requires us to believe is, 
that at a certain period, not many thousand 
years ago, the earth on which we live was ina 
condition that might be justly characterized by 
the Hebrew terms ¢hohu and chohu, that is, 
chaotic (according to such greater or less de- 
gree of disorder as might be expressed by 
that word), or waste and blank (wuste und leer), 
as Luther has it, and that from this state, in 
Which it might have remained millions of 
years (if any theory requires that time), its 
original Creator again renewed it by a series 
of supernatural processes, in the course of 
which he removed the dense obscurity that 
everywhere rested on its hot, and humid, and 
tempest-darkened surface, caused its oceans to 
subside and its continents to appear, clothed it 
with hew forms of vegetation, filled it with 
Hew species of animal life, and finally crowned 

the work by an event more astoundingly super- 
ae any material creation, in the 
Bination of that new spiritual and rational 

*istence which the naturalist would style the 
genus homo, 

e.. Whatever force there may be in all or 

y of these modes of explanation, there is no 


need of unduly straining any of them out of 
deference to the geologist; and this for the 
simple reason that geology has not yet made 
good any just claim to such concession, 
With all respect be it said, this boasted branch 
of knowledge is not yet entitled to be called a 
science. It has not yet even risen to the dig- 
nity of “ natural history.” Its facts are not 
ascertained, much less classified and reduced 
to that scientific form in which we see, at 
once, What is fundamental, so as to havea 
synthetic ground from whence everything else 
proceeds by necessary induction. Its strongest 
efforts are us yet direcied to the destruction of all 
its own preceding hypotheses; in proof of which 
it need only be said that one great object of Mr. 
Lyell’s last work is to show the unsoundness of 
those former divisions of primary and second- 
ary, and transition rocks, which were supposed 
to be so well established, and from whence the 
principal arguments for the great duration of 
geological periods were drawn. 

When Geology is thus established it will be 
time to see what modifications (if any) are re- 
quired in theology and biblical interpretation. 
But Mr. Harris’s explanation is not merely un- 
called for. A very small amount of philologi- 
cal knowledge is sufficient to show that it is 
manifestly false, and will never do. ‘The 
great mischief, however, consists in the effect 
which such strained accommodations must 
have on the mind of the scientific seeptic him- 
self. For what indeed must he think of the 
credibility of the Mosaic revelation, and even 
of all thevlogical learning, if this is the only or 
best reply it can make to his bold objections ? 


T. L. 





JAMFS KENNARD, JR. 

Selections from the Writings of James Ken- 
nard, Jr., with a Sketch of his Life and 
Character, [By Rev. Andrew P. Peabody. ] 
Printed for Private Circulation. Boston: 
W. D. Ticknor & Co. 1849. 12mo. pp. 
xxxix. and 307. 

Tne traveller through the rural districts of 

England frequently finds his attention arrest- 

ed by a neatly-painted sign upon the roadside, 

inviting him to beware of man-traps and 
spring-guns, if he should feel any inclination 
to enter the owner’s preserves. The words 

“ Printed for Private Circulation,” on the 

title-page of a book, have a similar import, and 

are obviousiy designed to frighten off the 


literary poachers. We shall not allow the 
warning to prevent us from bestowing some 
notice on the handsomely printed volume be- 
fore us. ‘There is so much of quiet beauty in 


triumph of intellectual energy and religious 
faith over bodily infirmities. ‘I‘here is always 
something attractive in the spectacle of a 
strong will overcoming the obstacles which an 
imperiect or diseased organism presents, and, 
in general, resisting any hostile influence, of 
whatever kind it may be. Men look with 
something of admiration on the career of Sir 
Robert Walpole, when they remember his 
unwieldy body, his jambes enflées, his coarse 
tastes and coarser conversation; and remem- 
ber, too, that in addition to these personal 
defects he had to contend against innumerable 
and unscrupulous rivals, and steadily resist the 
progress of that fierce family quarrel between 
George the Second and the Prince of Wales, 
which would have destroyed any other minis- 
ter. They feel a greater reverence for Chat- 
ham when they remember how often he went 
down to Parliament swathed in flannels, and 
just risen from the sick bed where he had been 
tossing in the pangs of acute disease. They 
feel a greater admiration for Fox when they 
remember his awkward form and hesitating 
speech, and that his wonderful skill asa de- 
bater was only acquired afier years of inces- 
sant practice. ‘hese are extreme cases ; but 
for that very reason they more strikingly indi- 
cate the kind of interest which attaches to Mr. 
Kennard’s memory. ‘The admiration which 
we feel for the great statesman, who, in public 
life, overcomes great obstacles, differs from the 
admiration which we feel for the young man, 
who, in private life, overcomes other obstacles, 
only in degree —not at allin kind. It is the 
same sentiment exhibited in different degrees 
of intensity, and felt by a greater or less num- 
ber of persons. In the one case it is the 
source of widespread popularity and renown ; 
in the other case it is the soure> of personal 
triendship and sympathy. 

Born in Portsmouth, N.H., on the twen- 
tieth of November, 1815, young Kennard 
was educated in the schools of his native 
town; and being destined for a mercantile 
life he entered a dry goods store in his filteenth 
year. Here he remained a little more than a 
year, when he was seized with a lameness in 
\his right knee, which forced him to relinquish 
all thoughts of active business. “ Froin this 
time onward,” says Mr. Peabody, “ his life, 
with scarcely an intermission, was one of pro- 
longed and acute suffering.” But to him sick- 
ness, pain, sorrow, and disappointment, were 











critics, who are vulgarly regarded as a sort of | not those irremediable evils which they are too 


commonly considered. Through suffering he 
was made strong. His mind was invigorated, 
his sympathies enlarged, his whole character 
ennobled, and a new proof given of the truth 


Mr. Peabody’s memoir, and so much that was | of those admirable words which Burke uttered 


lovely in Mr. Kennard’s character, that we 


when he snapped asunder the bonds which 


cannot but regret that the voluine is likely to | had so long united him with Fox and Sheri- 


remain a sealed book to most of our readers. 


dan. “ Friendship (said Burke) is, if any- 


Only two hundred and fifty copies of it were | thing, superior to the love of one’s country, 


printed ; and nearly all of these, we suppose, 
were distributedamong Mr. Kennard’s personal 
friends and family connexions. ‘The know- 
ledge of his life would, therefore, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be confined to a very 
small number ; but such a life is too profitable 
both for exhortation and reproof to be passed 
unnoticed, Although we had not even the 
slightest personal acquaintance with Mr. 
Kennard, we have been so much interested in 


most intense sufferings, that we wish to place 


the animating soul whence originates every 
other virtue.” When Mr. Kennard’s suffer. 
ings began to be known, new friends gathered 
around him, and eagerly sought to share with 
those of his own household in ministering to 
his comfort and happiness. Very many were 
the pleasant hours which they passed around 
his bed of pain, reading and writing for him, or 
enjoying his cheerful conversation. — In Mr. 
Pedbody’s own touching words ;—* Never did 


the account of his patient endurance of the | the spirit achieve a more eutire conquest over 


the body,—never can the independence of the 


before our readers a brief sketch of his lite and | soul on the inortal frame have been more fully 


labors. 








; ” 

The incidents in Mr. Kennard’s life were | been witnessed on earth. 
few, but mostly of a sad and painful nature ; spectacle must have been a most cad 
and are chiefly noticeable as exhibiting the | lesson to those who thus daily witnessed the 


manifested,—never can more of heaven have 
Certainly such a 
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triumph of a calm faith over the evils to 
which flesh is heir. Experiencing no relief 
from medical assistance, his general health 
became impaired; and he longed to try a 
warm climate. Accordingly in the autumn of 
1835, he went to Florida, to pass the winter, 
with the hope that the genial climate of that 
beautiful region might tend to re-establish his 
health. He returned home early in the fol- 
lowing summer, apparently much benefited, 
but without any permanent improvement. 
Much of the seeming benefit is, perhaps, 
attributable to the gratification naturally felt at 
satisfying a long-cherished wish. “In my 
boyhood,” as he himself writes in his journal, 
“my imagination had been excited and capti- 
vated by accounts of Florida; and an invinci- 
ble desire to behold that favored land, clothed 
by fancy in the most brilliant colors, had for 
five years been the dominant wish of my 
soul.” Added to this, he had been discourag- 
ed by repeated and unavailing attempts to ob- 
tain relief nearer home. “ But what weighed 
most upon my mind,” he elsewhere writes, 
“ was the idea of becoming a burden upon my 
father for life—a galling thought to an inde- 
pendent spirit.” 


wrote, under date of January 12, 1845 :— 
“ You will doubtless be astonished at the alter- 
ation of my handwriting; but my experience 
goes to prove, that, the more I am deprived of 
the usual aids, such as eyes, hands, joints, &c., 
the better I can write, and the easier I can get 
along in every way. Just shut up your eyes, 
chop off your hands, and try it. If you only 
have faith and a good amanuensis, my word for 
it, you will succeed to perfection. I feel in 
such high spirits about it, that I intend soon to 
write my life, and expect to become as renown- 
ed as Milton, and to get more for my book, to 
be entitled ‘The Life of an Invalid,’ than he 
did for his Paradise Lost, to say nothing of the 
fame.” But at length death came to the relief 
of this patient sufferer ; and the weary one was 
atrest. He died calmly and peacefully on the 
morning of the paar gh 19g of July, 1847, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. Deuth, in- 
deed, had no terrors for him. He had long 
placed his trust in one able to save; and the 
hour found him ready and prepared to obey the 
summons which called him from the scenes of 
this to a higher life. How cheerful were his 
views concerning death may be seen from one 





Not long after his return, flattering himself 
that he could once more devote himself to an 
active life, he determined to enter into busi- 
ness with his brother in Philadelphia; but a 
new and very severe attack in his knee put an 
end to this design. From this attack he 
slowly recovered ; and in the spring of 1837 
he decided to study medicine with the view of 
becoming a practising physician. But again 
he was doomed to disappointment; and in 
August of the same year he was obliged to en- 
ter the Massachusetts General Hospital, in 
Boston, where his leg was amputated in the fol- 
lowing November. 

The day before the operation he wrote to his 
brother :—* T’o-morrow at eleven o'clock I 
shall get rid of a troublesome appendage, 
which has palsied every effort that I have made 
for the last four years. However, I do not 
complain of that. Ithink the knee has been of 
service to mein many other ways. It, at least, 
has kept me from a deal of wickedness and 
dissipation, has given me time to reflect, and to 
form serious resolutions. Lam content.” He 
rapidly recovered from the operation, and his 
friends now looked forward to a life of useful- 
ness and happiness for him, who had so long 
been the object of their tender care, when in 
July, 1838, his left knee became inflamed, and 
he began to suffer more severely than at any 
former period of his life. Nor was this all; 
for soon afterwards it was perceived that an 


ossification of the remaining knee-joint and of 


the principal joints of the arms and fingers 
was taking place. The joints of his right 


hand for some time resisted this gradual indu- 


ration; and he was enabled to write with 
some degree of legibility in columns upon small 
pieces of paper. 
writings were composed in this tedious and 
painful manner. 

In the latter part of the year 1844, his eye- 
sight failed him, and at frequent intervals he 
experienced great pain from an inflammation in 
his eyes. From that time he was constantly 
dependent on the kindness of his numerous 
friends, who were both willing and glad to act 
as his amanuenses. He could only be moved 
with great difficulty and caution; and was 
fureed to remain in a darkened room. Yet he 
never despaired for a moment ; and dictated his 
letters and other writings with as cheerful a 


tone as if he had been in the enjoyment of 


perfect health. To one of his cousins he 


Most of his published 


of his own poems, which we quote entire :— 


“DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 
“(a PAINTING BY DUNLAP ) 


* Not thus, not thus, should Death be shown, 

With fesrtul form and countenance, 

With writhing serpent following on, 
With hope-annihilating glance, 

With all that’s withering to the heart, 
And all that’s hideous to the eye, 

With hands from which pale lightnings dart, 
With all that tends to terrify. 


* Not thus should Death, our kindest friend, 
To mortal view be bodied forth — 
Death, in whose bosom is an end 
For all the sin and woe of earth: 
O, tis a heuthen custom, this, 
From which ail Christians should be weaned ; 
The friend who ushers us to bliss 
Should not be painted as a fiend. 


“ Around God's throne in heaven above, 

Death was the mildest of the throng, 

Ilis heart most filled with holy love, 
In warmth and charity most strong ; 

For angels differ in their frame 
Like men, and not to all are given 

A mind and heart in each the same; 
Thus all are not alike in heaven. 


“ When God ordained man’s destiny, 
‘To Death the blessed task was given 
Of setting careworn spirits free,— 
O/ ushering souls from earth to heaven : 
As downward on this blest employ 
He darted on his pinions bright, 
How thrilled his heart with holy joy! 
liow beamed his countenance with light! 





* And ever since that blessed hour 
Has Death watched o’er each child of clay, 
As bends above her darling flower 
A tender girl from day to day ; 
Till, when the long-sought bud appears 
Expanding to a lovely blossom, 
She plucks it from its stein, and wears 
The cherished flower upon her bosom. 


“ Thus tenderly Death watches over 

Each struggling spirit shrined in clay, 

Till, at the mandate of Jehovah, 
He bears the ripened soul away. 

The bond, the free, the high, the low, 
Alike are objects of his love : 

And though he severs hearts below, 
He joins them evermore above. 


“T have a picture in my eye:— 














A bowed down captive drags his chain 
Along his dungeon mourntully, 

And writhes and groans in bitter prin. 
But suddenly the wails ere burst, 

There rushes in unwonted fight: 
Dazzied and blind, he shrinks »1 first, 

From his deliverer, with affright. 


“ And not unti! his prison-wall 

Is left, although unwillingly,— 
Not ull his galling fetters fall, 

And leave the long-bound prisoner free,— 
And not until his quailing eye 

Is strengthened,—can his gaze embrace 
The look of calm benignity 

That beams from his deliverer's face. 


“ And thisis Death! O, paint him not 
As yonder canvas shows him forth, 


ee 
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Death, who removes us from a spot 
So full of sin and woe as earth! 
O, "tis a heathen custom this, 

From which all Christians should be weaned ; 
The friend who ushers us to this 

Should not be painted as a fiend.” 
Although he looked forward to Death as the 
great deliverer, he had too confiding a trust in 
the Divine goodness and mercy to complain 
much of the weariness of the flesh. Only the 
day before his own death he said :—* Although 
I have no fear of death, nor doubt of future 
blessedness, 1 would willingly recover and 
stay longer here, my life has been so happy.” 
He had a reverential faith in the great truths of 
Christianity; and to this we may trace that 
happiness which was so gently diffused over 
his whole life, and which enabled him to sup- 
port the severest trials with a patient, hopeful 
resignation. He took a deep interest in all 
plans for the intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement of his native town; and many of 
these plans were originated by him and dis- 
cussed around his bed-side. Besides this, he 
was a regular and constant contributor to the 
Portsmouth Journal, the Knickerbocker Mava- 
zine, and other periodicals. Such were the 
life, character, and safferings of James Ken- 
nard, Jr.; and for those who will rightly read 
the lessons which they teach they are full of 
instruction. 
Of the literary merits of Mr. Kennard’s 
writings we need say but little. The painful 
interest attaching to his life must, of course, 
give to them a factitious importance ; but many 
of them possess sufficient merit in themselves 
to attract notice independently of any adventi- 
tious circumstances. Most of them have 
already appeared in print; and we remember 
to have been particularly struck with several 
of them at the time of their publication, and 
long before we knew anything of their author. 
They consist of lectures, essays, and prose 
sketches, and numerous pieces in verse. As 
a prose-writer, Mr. Kennard displayed a mind 
well stored by profitable reading, and exhibit- 
ing much of the Yankee shrewdness. His 
style was plain and forcible, and marked by a 
fondness for wit and humor hardly to be ex- 
pected in one subject to so many depressing in- 
fluences. Asa poet, he possessed great facility 
of versification; and some of his humorous 
ballads remind us of Tom Hood. But he did 
not possess the higher qualities of fancy and 
imagination in any great degree. It should 
seem that his thoughts took a metrical! form, 
because it was easy and pleasant for him to 
write in that way. Upon a somewhat careful 
survey of those of his writings which are 
comprised in the present volume, and with 
which alone we are acquainted, we are disposed 
to think favorably of his literary abilities, and 
to regret that better opportunities should have 
been wanting for theirexercise. But the great 
lesson of his life is to be found in the fact, that 
lame, blind, sick, and a constant sufferer as he 
was, he was still always actively employed. 
His mind was never idle. He preferred to 
wear out, rather than to rust out; and cer- 
tainly he chose wisely. Above all, there was 
a calm, trusting, childlike gentleness about lis 
whole nature which took off the edge of sufler- 
ing, made him always cheerful, and rendered 
his sick room a pleasant resort for others. 





Revolutionary Incidents of Suffolk and Kings 
Counties ; with an Account of the Batile of 
Long Island, and the British Prisons and 
Prison Ships at New York. By Henry 
Onderdonk, Jr. New York: Leavitt & Co. 

Tuts volume is a selection from contemporaly 








records, correspondence, Revolutionary Bio- 
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graphy, and other sources, of passages illus- 
trative of the Revolutionary History of Long 
Jsiand. It does not embrace any new histori- 
cal material, but its value consists in selection 
from the collections of others on the genera! 
history of the struggle, of detached passages, 
for the elucidation of local history. The 
sources are varied and scattered, and the 
«many years” which the compilation of this 
work, the editor tells us, has occupied, must 
have been actively as well as usefully employ- 
ed, All works of this kind, illustrative of our 
history, are welcome. 

The work is well arranged for reference, 
aud all citations extracted from previous writers 
have been, we are informed, carefully collated 
with the originals—a work of labor. The 
merits of such a book are best shown by speci- 
mens, and we select the following as pictur- 
esque an incident as we remember to have met 
with in our history :— 


TURNING A FLAG. 
“ Huntington, July 23, '76. 

« Yesterday the Freedom and Independence of 
the Thirteen United Colonies was, with beat of 
drum, proclaimed at the several places of parade, 
by reading the Declaration of the General Con- 
gress, together with the Resolutions of our Provin- 
cial Convention thereupon ; which were approved 
and applauded by the animated shouts of the people 
who were present from all the distant quarters of 
this district. After which the flag which used to 
wave on Liberty-pole, having Liberty on one side, 
and George III. on the other, underwent a reform, 
i. e.the Union was cut off, and the letters George 
III. were discarded, being publicly ripped off; and 
then an effigy of the Personage, represented by 
those letters, being hastily fabricated out of base 
materials, with its face black like Dunmore’s Vir- 
ginia [negro] regiment, its head adorned with a 
wooden crown, and its head stuck full of feathers, 
like Carleton and Johnson’s Savages, and its body 
wrapped in the Union, instead of a blanket or robe 
of state, and lined with gunpowder, which the ori- 
ginal seems to be fond of. The whole, together 
with the letters above mentioned, was hung on a 
gallows, exploded and burnt to ashes. In the 
evening the Committee of this town, with a large 
number of the principal inhabitants, sat around the 
genial board, and drank 13 patriotic toasts, among 
which were, The free and independent States of 
America ; The General Congress ; The Conven- 
tion of the 13 States ; Our principal military Com- 
manders, and success and enlargement to the 
American Navy. Nor was the memory of our 
late brave heroes, who have gloriously lost their 
lives in the cause of Liberty and their Country, forg) 
gotten.” —Holt’s N. Y. Journal. 


The expression, “ the Personage represented 
by those letters,” is remarkably cool. 

The only instance of shirking the work of 
Revolution we have found, is the following : 


“ Flatbush, Ap. 15,’75. At a meeting of the 
committee chosen by the several towns of Kings 
County, at the County Hall? present from Flat- 
bush, David Clarkson, Adrian Voorhies, &c.. it 
Was resolved, that be appointed Deputies to 
the Convention for chogging Delegates to the 
Continental Congress. suice Cowenhoven ap- 
peared and said, that Flatlands would not put a 


at on the proceedings, but chose to remain 
neutral,” 





A slight change in the name of this impor- 
lant village, which kindly forbore to “pat a 
negative on the proceedings,” to “ the Land of 
Plats,” would have been advisable. 

ur concluding extract gives a pleasant ac- 
Count of some of the incidents of a Presidential 
Sree of Washington’s on Long Island. 
Mw the exception of the kissing prerogative, 

ich we were not before aware had such 
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grave and good sanction, it is in marked con- 


——_—— ; —= ae — 
trast to the “progresses” of our own day. one of the longest scenes in any comedy of the 
Jonah Willets must have been ambitious of a | language. 
left-hauded immortality. Ile was a greater | Now Goldoni shows little or no discrimina- 
brute than his oxen :— | tion of character in his plays, and theretoye 
/ must fall back on the inherent merit of his @a- 
logue for success. But here, though fluent, 
i he shows but littlhe humor. His dialogue is 
town, he returned through Oyster Bay, Hempstead | Commonplace. His characters all seem to 
Harbor, and Flushing. He was attended by his| preserve a remarkable equanimity under all 
suite of officers, and rode in a coach drawn by | circumstances, though it is true be dors not 
four greys, with outriders. The old people teil | test them by any very trying ones. Dramatic 
many pleasant anecdotes of him. He dined at Z. | writing is of all other departments of literature 
‘te ’ inetc : Ee Cve »| > 4 ’ M 
Ketcham’s, Huntington South, and begged the | the most national. The Drama must give the 
aera to take no trouble about the fare, and on very age and manner ot the time its own form 
eaving gave a half Joe and a kiss to his daughter. jand pressure. We find in the works of the 
As the people collected around the Inn and were . ie or PS 
. great masters of dramatic composition in every 
desirous to have a sight of him, he good-naturedly | © . . Aya 
: ., > | country, the fullest embodiment of the national 
took two or three turns on the stoop with his hat sentiment. Shaksneare's Romans. it has 
off, and then went in. Jonah Willets, an eccentric mee me re ‘ pe "E > r aah "we been 
Quaker, was ploughing with several teams of oxen, ~~ come + Bi Alaa. ema oe ho has 
and when Washington stopped to look at him, one | Yet natura ized Moliére on thre English stage ? 
of the officers told Jonah that was General Wash- | ‘hat can be more marked than the difference 
ington. “George Washington, eh, says Jonah, between French Vaudeville and English Farce? 
‘who hoy, gee up, and on he went. At Patchogue,| The same remark holds good of the Italian 
he called at a little shop (there being no hotel) for | stage. They seem to be an easily pleased 
p gn or | Slug | ) be an easily | 
oysters and bread and butter. At Capt. Daniel | people. Marionettes, ingefious little wooden 
Youngs’, at the cove, Oyster Bay, where he took | puppets worked by wires from above the stage, 
tea, he called for a bowl of milk, and begged them | and by the aid of ventriloquism behind the 
to take no trouble. As he pasted some people | scenes inade to perform entire plays in a very 
on oa a road, a ag pape 4 am | diverting manner, are among the most popular 
sh ot we as aie ih sana. performers in Italy with the lower classes. 
paid, He breaklasted at tendrick Onderdouk’s, | Goldoni suits these, and doubtless the more edus 
Hempstead Harbor, and visited his paper mill, be- | en wy ," : 
; — aa a /cated class. He is in harmony with their na- 
ing the oldest in the State. : 7 E 
| tional tastes. We mean no disrespect to the 


| Italians. Wesympathize from our hearts with 
elect C. —_— m leet | once ; 
Select Comedies. ‘Translated from the Italian | their struggles, and long, against hope, for their 


of Goldoni, Giraud, and Nota. D. Apple-| success, They have much that is heroic, 


ton & Co. much in the national character Which responds 
Or the three authors mentioned above, Goldoni | to Dante and Alfieri in their literature. But 
is far the most prominent. His name is well | we are now dealing with comedy, with the ex- 
known in other countries besides his own,! ponent of the lighter phases of national cha- 
where he ranks as a classic. A translation of | racter, and this, judging by Goldoni, must take 
two of his plays is, therefore, an acceptable | an inferior place in European literature. 
gilt tothe public, especially to those who do| In estimating these plays it must be remem- 
not read Italian, as it enables us to form a! bered that they were written for the stage, and 
judgment, due allowance being necessarily | not for the closet. Every one knows the dif- 
made for the unavoidable imperfection of trans- | ference. “ London Assurance,” thanks to 
lation, on their merits. | good actors, and we fear also to its carpets, 

We must confess that “ The Morose Good | gilt chairs, and flower pots, ran for sixty nights 
Man,” the second play in the volume, does not | at the Park Theatre. If it had been printed 
come up to the standard of English or French | instead of played it would have sunk immedi- 
prose comedy—to Sheridan or Moliére. ‘These | ately, as by all ordinary laws of gravitation it 
ure severe standards, it is true, but in this de- ought to have done. ‘The translated play, in 
partment of literature mediocrity is less en-| the volume before us, bears evidence that this 
durable than any other. In a poetical play| was the intention of the author. Observe in 
the harmony of the verse, the beauty of de- the followi4 passage the bolstering up of the 
tached passages may reconcile us to the ab- text with Mage directions. 
sence of wit or of weil-discriminated character,} Dorval, aged forty-five, has been persuaded 
but in a prose comedy we have none of these | by Geronte to sue for the hand of his ward 
reliefs. Another severe test is given toa play | Angelica, aged sixteen, who of course is al- 
by printing, much less translating it for pe-| ready provided with a lover of less mature 
rusal. Deprived of all the adjuncts of acting, | years. He has just made his proposals :— 


“ When Washington was President, he made an 
excursion on L. I., passing up the south side as far 
as Patchogue ; thence crossing over to Smith- 








it must depend entirely upon its literary merits| «Ang. Mean—without the consent of my 
for success. Brilliancy of dialogue can alone! heart. My uncle is so good. But who could 


have advised him—who could have proposed this 


save it, for our interest in the plot of a comedy 
‘match! (With temper.) 


can never be very great. ‘I'ry Sheridan in 


this way, and see how well he bears the test;) “Dor. But this match—Mademoiselle—sup- 

and to make it more severe, let us pass by his | pose it were 1? (A ee hurt.) < (oe 

two immortal comedies, where the interest of. Mu You, Sir? Heaven grant it. (Wa 
deen ey t of | eY- 

the reader is excited by the broad contrast of /°- Dor. Heaven grant it! (Pleased.)” 


character between every member of the dra- | é 
matis persone, from Sir Anthony Absolute to | The author should trust his language and 
Mr. Fag’s fag, or Sir Peter Teazle to Moses, | his auditor or reader more. 
to a scene in which all the interlocutors are of| | We are far, in denying the highest rank to 
about the same age, of similar condition in life, | these Italian Comedies, from wishing to de- 
and consequently without the marked contrasts | tract fron the great merits which they possess. 
and broad humorous shadows we have men-! The plots are ingenious and well ee 
ve 


tioned. We refer to the First Act of the and the language flowing and nape 
‘will be found easy, pleasant readivg for sum- 


agg iper 2 hon eineatiny Goat | ant 
ooette err ne cm vod be one ne jmer days. ‘The translation is well executed, 
reader's attention is steadily maintained by the | and an agreeable, well-written essay on Itglian 
ceaseless brilliancy of the language through Comedy is prefixed. 
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LETTER FROM Lt. LYNCH. 
Pmtavenrnia, July 2, 1849. 


| In the first part, the narrative passes over beaten It 
ground ; and my own feelings being absorbed in 
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ypographical errors, applies chiefly to the 


Turkish words in the early part of the volume, 


ssi ‘ts | : ti ly quoted from poets | of which we will give a few, placing the ¢ 
s——Of -riticism on the literary merits another direction, I frequently q v vil & >?P g the cor. 
antes I hows on right to eae, do | and more gifted travellers. In the last part, Leon-| reet spelling in parentheses: Stambohl and 


protest against the imputation of a disereditable | 


fess that my whole soul was embarked ; and 


if 1’ Stambhol (Stambal) ; Almeidan (Atmeidan) ; 


motive. The publishers of my narrative wiil bear | have seemed to bear too heavily on those whore | Busehiktasche (Beshiktash); kruteh (ghur- 


me out in the assertion, that so far from a desire of | 
“ manufacturing as big a book as possible,” I pre- 


ferred that it should commence with the landing of | spoke. 1 strictly forbore from personal allusions 


the expedition in Syria, and terminate with its last | 
camp upon the Dead Sea. Such a book would | 
have comprised about 2+0 pages ; and from a mo- 
tive which was anything but a selfish one, 1 was 
anxious that it should be given to the publie as 
cheap as possible. Diffident of my own judgment, | 
however, I deferred to the experienced publishers, | 
who thought that the narrative should begin and 
terminate where it does. 

Your supposition that I copied, in the first part, 
from a classical dictionary, is a natural one, al- 
though I had not such a book with me. For my 
own reference, if not printed, and for the sake of the 
reader, if it were, J gathered, as I went, all the in- 
formation I could of the places seen vr visited 
in our route. Although, from want of time, that 
first part was sent to the press without supervision, 
it was fair game, for it was not to be expected that 
criticism would take into consideration the hurried 





writings have, I think, injured the cause of Christi- 


\follow the order of topics observed in his 





anity, it was more in sorrow than in anger that I 


that could ke understood, and only those who are 
conscious of deserving it have felt the rebuke. 





Gsh); paxhali (pahali); tarbouch (tarbash); 
Shakshen (chakshir) ; caique (kaik); jherrid 
(jirid) ; &e., &e. 
much more uniformly represented, although 


The Arabic words are 


It is almost useless to say that I know you will | they too are not free from faults, e. g. shiekh 
do me justice, and feel assured that you will with- | (sheikh) ; dier (deir) ; abd’ (abd); djemmell 
draw the contemptuous term you have applied to (jemel) ; ghibel (jebel) ; a Bedawin (a Be- 
all works on the Holy Land which do not sow | dawi); Musselmen (Mussulmans) ; &e. We 


distrust and in the end reap infidelity. 
Your obedient Servant, 
W. J. Lywen. 

We readily insert Lieut. Lynch’s remarks 
on some of the observations contained in our 
review of his work, acknowledging with plea- 
sure the courteous and gentlemanly manner in 
which they are made. In our reply-we will 


letter. 
First, In answer to the explanation now 
preferred of the manner in which the volume 








preparation consequent on the attempt that had 
been made to forestal the narrative. 

With a full conviction of your disposition to be 
impartial, | beg leave to point out some other 
instances where you have unintentionally done me 
injustice. 


My remark upon the position held by the female | 


sex in Turkey, was not based upon the mother 
handing refreshments to her guests, but to her owa 
£0n. 

As to the custom of throwing off the slippers on 
entering a room, I but noticed to contradict the 
assertion that it was a superstitious one. 

I was very careful in procuring correct names 
of persons and places, and submitted them to the 
Rev. Eli Smith, at Beirat, who kindly spent two 
days in giving the correct spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. This gentleman was the associate of Dr. 
Robinson in his eastern tour, and next to Dr. Van 
Dyke is, I believe, considered the best Arabic 
scholar which this country can boast. 

I have not pretended to be a biblical scholar, and 
shall deem myself fortunate if there be no more er- 
rors than those you have pointed out. 

As for the descriptive style, “de gustibus non 
est.” It must take its chance. Some of the pas- 
sages, however, to which you object, have been 
most extensively copied in the public papers. 


About the village of Abelin and the bridge of | 


Mejamiah, I made no assertion, but simply asked 
questions elicited by similarity of names and defi- 
nitions of names. 


in question came to exhibit such a curious in- | 
stance of the art of book-manufacture, it may 
| be safely stated as a general axiom, that where | 
| bad advice is given and taken, both parties 
are to blame. No one can be unwilling, 
| therefore, that the publishers should bear as 
largea portion of the censure as their money- 
|making suggestion deserved, though we fear | 
| the author will still have to assume the lion’s | 
| share. | 

The idea intended to be conveyed by our | 
allusion to the Classical Dictionary is, that 
the information imparted respecting the lo- 


| 
| 
| 


might go on to Latin, Italian, and even English 


words, were it worth while. 

It is urged that the passages objected to on 
account of their meretricious style, have been 
most extensively copied in the public prints. 
To this we reply with Petruchio, “ Ay, there’s 
the villany!” We well knew they would 
“take” and intimated as much; but it is be- 
cause we feel that there is too much truth in 
the charge of a fondness for bombast and 
swagger, a silly tendency to puff up every- 
thing beyond its natural proportions, which 
has attracted towards us so much ridicule 


\from abroad, that we are determined to set 


our face against it on every occasion where 
it makes itself conspicuous. 

As to the “similarity of names and defi 
nitions,” we reply they are delusive and in 
part erroneous, Abelin, a place lying between 
Mount Carmel and the Lake of Tiberias, is 
conjectured, on the strength of a mere resem- 
blance of name, to be the Abila of Lysanias, 
a place whose position to the north-west of 
Damascus has long been perfectly established. 
Respecting the fancied connexion between 


_calities of the Levant is precisely of the ele-; Mejamia and Mahanaim, Lieut. Lyneli says 
mentary character that is to be found in that they both mean “place of meeting ;” whereas 


useful, but by no means recondite repertory 
'of ancient lore; whether it was actually 
| copied from a book bearing that title or not, 
,is, we opine, a matter of little consequence. 
| The supposition is perfectly correct, that the 
_imperfections of the work will not be over- 
looked on the score that it was written ina 
hurry. The world could easily have afforded 
to wait a few months longer for a better book. 
Accepting the explanation given of the 

, author’s remark after the anecdote of the tray, 
| the yuestion is as follows :—If a lady, in pass- 
| ing round preserves to her guests, also hands 
them to her grown-up son, is this a sign of 
female degradation? We contend, that as far 


the first means places of meeting, and the second 
camps. As to Capernaum, although the pre- 
cise spot it occupied has not yet been positive- 
| ly determined, Dr. Robinson has proved that 
it stood in the plain called the Land of Gen- 
nesareth ; and as Tell Hum is an hour distant 
from any part of that plain, it is clearly not 
the site of the town. While these attempts 
are made to connect places which ean be so 
easily proved to be distinet, a doubt is ex- 
pressed as to whether Jezrael and Esdraelon 
ure identical, when he ought to have known 
_that these names are but the Latin and Greek 
| forms of the same word. 

| @ The strictures which our article contained 














I did not coincide with Dr. Robineon in the site | 28 the bare fact goes, it is nothing of the sort, | on the points now passed in review, as well 
of Capernaum, and in that I am not singular. and are willing to rest our appeal with the | as those on many others of a similar character, 
Besides many other writers, his own co-laborer mothers of America. whose correctness the author has not ventured 
and travelling companion does not concur with| We are not told'who it is that attributes a| to impugn, were made briefly, and as it were, 
him. superstitious meaning to the Oriental custom | in passing; but his gratuitous imputations 

The name Jezrael is in one place printed in- | Of kicking off the slippers on entering a pri-| on the motives of others, who had been en- 
stead of Esdraclon, but the error was discovered | vate apartment or a sacred edifice ; certaiuly | gaged in investigations precisely analogous | 
as soon as the work was published, and the cor- | the opinion is not worth contuting. One who | his own, called for more pointed censure. 00 
as al he = gan * undertakes to add to our stock of information | what principle is it that they are charged with 
chink me Faeias teas cena ra I a respecting the East, ought to be aware that it| querulousness, with dishonest doubung. and 
superstitious or over eceptical ; £0 far rey wide a — to be neither eter ge less with being “ solely i uenced by the pride ~ 
taking to define exact positions, I have deprecated ties the taking off the hat is with mere intellect ;” and how ts this calling of i 
the epirit that in a querulous mood eceks to do £0 simple mark of respect. Strawsare sufficient | to overturn those proverbially stubborn things 
In my remarks I particularly excepted those who to show which way the current sets, and called facts? In the midst of one of Me 
honestly doubted, and expressly said that I spoke | OUF object in calling attention to the super-|tirades against liberty of opinion, Lieut. 
only of those who were solely influenced by pride | ficial observations of this sort which mect| Lynch introduces, oddly enough, a profession 
of intellect. ; us, whenever the author ventures ‘beyond | of belief in the power of truth, * which never 

I do not say that the extent of human know- | Mere descriptions of scenery and the opera-| shrinks from a fair encounter.” But how }s 
ledge is the measure of human erime, but that it is | tions of his party, was to show how unpre- the truth in a given case to be arrived at,—by 
“too often” so. Volney, Voltaire, and a host of | pared he was by previous study and retlee-| investigation, reflection, and the collision o! 
others, might be cited as instances. tion, to make observations of value on East-| opinions, or by a blind and servile acquiesce’ 
ail a perk oe ni 4 would dictate the | ern opinions and usages. in whatever we may have been told to believe ! 
prt od hesotiie be i ae oe hallowed ecenes| Qur allusion to the odd jumble of French, | He severely rebukes the carrying of monet 
edieial'o ioaading ee ee: er wo: f never | German, and English modes of spelling Ori- | implements among “the sacred scenes 0 = 

of any kind. ental words, sometimes varied by clerical or | demption,” when the very object of so doing 
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js to prove or disprove the primary fact of 


their being those localities or not. He speaks, 
too, of such researches as injurious to “ the 
cause of Christianity,” i. e. the peculiar kind 
of Christianity in which he believes, without 
seeming to be aware of the serious impu- 
tation against the soundness of the very 
cause he seeks to support, which such an 
assertion conveys. ' 

We are as far from imputing any “ discredit- 
able motives” to Lieut. Lynch, as we are 
from aceusing him of “scepticism,” or from 
having spoken with contempt of “all works 
on the Holy Land, which do not sow distrust,” 
&e. We may esteem highly, as we do, his mo- 
tives and enthusiasm, while we dissent on 
particular points from his mode of argument 
and his conclusions. Although it must re- 
main for others to deduce the legitimate scien- 
tifie results from the valuable observations of 
himself and officers, to him will ever remain 
the enviable honor of having planned and suc- 
cessfully carried through this hazardous expe- 
dition, and of having clearly and eloquently 
described the interesting scenes through which 
it led. 


Sermons. By the late T thomas Chalmers, D.D., 
LL.D. Illustrative of different stages in his minis- 
try, 1798-1847. Harper & Brothers. 


Tue sixth volume of the collected Posthumous 
Works. The period on the title page indicates 
the half century over the greater part of which 
Chalmers’s ministerial labors extended ; a period of 
which the first portion differed in many respects 
from the last. The denunciation of the “unco 
righteous ” in the first sermon of this volume, writ- 
ten when the author was a Divinity student at 
eighteen, would have satisfied the exasperated in- 
vective of Burns. It is a curious passage for 
Chalmers, who lived, in no long time after, to 
respect and emulate the piety which he had once 
thought insincere formality. What there was of 
manliness and hatred of cant in this early expres- 
sion of his views he never outlived, for Chalmers 
never sank the man in the preacher. His sermons 
carry with them a weight, a force of sympathy, 
which only an unfeeling or a highly prejudiced 
reader can reject. 


The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy ; with 
fifteen engraved Illustrations of Important Sub- 
jects, fron Drawings by Dr. Howard Johnson. 
By Edward Johnson, M.D. John Wiley. 


Tue Hydropathists have undoubtedly done 
much to the diffusion of sound ideas on the sub- 
ject of health, particularly of its preservation in 
the care of the skin, nutritive and digestive diet, 
temperance regimen, the recovery of health by air 
and exercise. The peculiar practice of the water 
institutions has no doubt been available in many 
cases for cure, particularly where a total change 
of habits on the side of simplicity of living has 
been necessary, from previous indulgences. There 
is much danger in every man becoming his own 
physician in all cases, and something of this kind 
seems invited by these encyelopedic domestic pub- 
lications. Hydropathy, however, is sufficiently 
removed from its first novel attack upon the public 
to have settled down with other panaceas into its 
subordinate position. Like homeopathy, it may 
call attention to old abuses, and lend new instru- 
ments to medicine, but it will not extinguish the 
ancient pharmacopa@ia. “ Dost thou think because 
thou washest thyself there will be no more qui- 
une and mereury—aye, and rhubarb shall be foul 
rath mouth!” Dr. Johnson is the author of a 
; ok entitled “ Life, Health, and Disease,’ and 
lade Hel ge the present work from Umbers- 

#7 . : : ‘ 
wickshire’ ydropathic establishment in War 

Voices 
By Sidney 








of Nature, and Thoughts in Rhyme. 
Dyer. Louisville: Cowling & Davies. 


Tux preface to this volume has a bit of autobio- 
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To sing, and while away his vacant mood ! 

Oft in the song occurred the Devil’s name, 
Whereon the Monarch bowed his lofty frame, 
And crossed himself! The Giant stood in 

doubt, 
And then inquired the reason of the same! 
“ Satan I fear (said he)! that sign devout 
Preserves me from his Power, and all his hellish 
rout !” 


graphical confession—« At the age of sixteen 
years the author found himself a ‘ drummer 
boy’ in the United States army, wholly ignorant 
of the grammar of < his land's language.’ By the 
kind exertions of a pious female, he was induced 
to devote those hours to study, usually given by 
his companions to idleness, dissipation, and vice ; 
and to the blessing of Heaven upon these efforts, 
he is indebted for all the acquirements he may pos- 
sess, having, from that time to the present hour, 
enjoyed none of the advantages of school or col- 
lege.” Read by this light the verses of this book 
have much in them creditable to the writer, 
though they are deficient in originality. “ The 


VI. 
Jerome replied: “ Nay, if thou fearest him, 
Thou canst not be the powerful king I sought, 
And I have served one with my life and limb 
Who has deceived me, and a falsehood 


Lightning’s Complaint,” on its subjugation to the wrought ! 
telegraph, has a shade of novelty ; So, fare thee well! I count thy might as 
What wonders I ’er Sodom wrought, naught ; 


And Nineveh of old! 

And louder still on Sinai's top, 
My deep-mouthed thunder rolled ! 
* * * ~ * 


I will away, and this great Satan find, 
And when I am into his presence brought, 





$ didinbeiaebinitentibends ° Him will I serve with all my heart and mind, 

G nore . ’ ‘ . P 
To lend my wings of re, ee Since he’s by you confest the Lord of Human- 
To trace in burning words the song kind. 


Breathed from the poet's lyre ; 
But thus to quote the worth of stocks, 
And current market prices ; 
And ply the common tattier’s trade, 
To publish human vices ! 


————— 


vil. 
| In scorn he left—then roamed he far and wide, 
| ‘Till as one day he crost a desert plain 
| A mighty host of warlike men he spied, 
“ae == | While at the head of this ferocious train, 
Original Poetrn. | Was a majestic tyrant, Fierce and Vain, 
a | Who spread a terror as he marched along, 
THE THREE KINGS; | ‘To cymbal, drum, and trumpet’s martial strain ! 
or, | He of a sudden stopt the hideous throng, 
The World, Satan, and Chriat. | And thus to Jerome spoke in tones both dread 
and strong ! 
A LEGEND OF OLD. vin. 


I. | 
Tore : |“ Man! stop and answer! whither goest thou ?” 

bi emp mes, ti (long = past ? ; Then Jerome somewhat fearing said, “I go 
His voice was like the scot ofa gag tame | In search of Satan ; I — bound by Detane’- 

‘And f far dist -  sehoagereal- | To serve the greatest king that reigns below.” 

mF ONT BOM FOr CULAR RaGane came, '“ Enough ”—the tyrant said—* your search is 

To see his prowess, and to spread his fame! ended: Lo! 

This homage swelled his vanity and pride ; eT: mighty Seren ; Iam He, 


R lege . length tpn Dyseg br name) | The Great Archangel, God’s unvanquished Foe ! 
rane frie aot pebcs eye Pat Aa b th f a | The Lord of Earth and Hell’s dread majesty, 
wide! realms oth Jar ane | Who fought in Heaven with the Eternal Three.” 
I. Ix. 
Lo! I will serve (said he) no other Lord, The giant bowed before him low in fear, 

But he, who shall be deemed the greatest king, | And travelled awe-struck in Great Satan’s 
And one who by his subjects is adored ! throng, 

To him will I with reverent spirit bring | From noon ’til sunset’s crimson close was near ;— 

All energy of spirit, and my sword ; | When on their ears arose a solemn song, 

For surely such a King, and he alone Which louder sounded as they marched along, 

Is worthy my obedience and accord ! Until they saw a Cross, which reared on high 
But where is such a mighty monarch known, | Its sacred form—wild horror spread among 
Though I should search the world, and roam from, The mighty group—proud Satan drooped his 

zone to zone. 





eye, 
ul. Shaking in every limb afraid to stay or fly ! 
He wandered long, and reached a certain land 
Where he was told the mightiest king on Earth 
Reigned in great state, and sovereign command ! 
He was the very first of royal birth, 
And one of lofty thought and generous mirth! 
Our wanderer straightway went to him and said, 
“Great King, I know your glory and your 
worth, 
I come to serve you with my heart and head, 
And swear to fight for you till all your foes are 


x. 

Rapt in astonishment the Giant cried, 

“ Why dost thou tremble at that senseless 

wood ?” 

“ Upon that Cross died Jesus Christ,” replied 

The shivering fiend—“ It is the Holy Rood ; 
Whene’er I see it I endure this mood, 
And tremble as thou seest, for I dread 

The might of Jesus !”—saying thus he stood 
As the foul murderer, when he sees the dead, 


fled !” , Whose righteous blood has been by his vile dag- 
. shed ! 
The King, who saw his wondrous strength and ” xi. 
height, 


“ Then Jesus is a greater king than thou, 
O Prince of Liars!” (Jerome said) “ I'll roam 
And find this Conqueror and transfer my vow 
Of service to him, making there my Home ;” 


Received the giant with a gracious look, 
And entertained kim with unfeigned delight ! 
Strong Jerome then the oath of fealty took, 


And ook his name down in the Palace- At this the Devil’s mouth began to foam, 
Which all men signed who owned the sovereign He macory hie weth-—end SnENg:en the 
power : : 
Of this great. King who would no master Could not look up to Heaven, that glorious dome, 


Where joys more numerous than the stars are 
brook ; 


He sojourned here full 1] th found, 
oe pny And where the slave and king alike are loved and 
Now in the tented field, or in the sylvan bower! pst: 
hy, xm. 


One summer’s dey as haughty Jerome stood 


The giant turned in scorn—and went his way 
Beside the King a foreign minstrel came, 


Until a mighty forest he drew nigh, 
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No food nor rest had he since break of day, 

And now the Evening star was in the sky! 
With joyful heart he saw a hermit lie 

Beneath the shadows of a spreading tree, 
Telling his beads, and praying fervently ! 

The Hermit rose to meet him: “ Son (quoth he) 
You seem o’erspent with toil, and hungry you 

must be. 
XIII. 


«“ Except my cell, there is no shelter near, 
But you are welcome there to take your rest, 
And you can share with me my frugal cheer, 
To which your appetite will lend a zest ; 
I will arise, and lead you to my nest, 
You then can say where you are wandering 
In these secluded wilds :”—Jerome confest 
He sought all powerful Jesus, the Great King, 
And prayed the Hermit would to him his footsteps 
bring. 
xiv. 
The Hermit said :-—* I can your footsteps guide, 
Where you will find him after patient stay ; 
A few miles yonder is a roaring tide, 
Which you must find, and rest there night and 
day, 
From golden morning to the evening grey, 
But I will tell you, in my quiet cell, 
So follow me, my son !”—He led the way, 
Until they reached a grotto in a dell, 
The Hermit stopping said, “ Behold! ’tis here I 
dwell !” 
xv. 


At morning’s break the Giant rose, and bent 
His steps as he was told, and gazed at last 

Upon the foaming streain which ever sent 
A roaring from its waters like a blast 

Of ceaseless thunder—here and there were cast 
The drowning wretches struggling in the waves ; 

Their dying shrieks made Jerome stand aghast, 
So scorning self the torrent’s rage he braves, 

And plunging to their aid saved many from their 

graves. 
XVI. 

A weary time he waited by the stream 
Helping the weary passengers ashore, 

From day’s first birth-blush to its dying gleam,— 
One night between the torrent’s crash and roar, 
He thought he heard a child’s sweet voice 

implore 

Assistance ’mid the waters—so he rose 
From his rude couch of leaves, close covered 

o’er 

With verdant boughs, and to the river goes— 

The Giant nothing saw—the fierce tide onward 

flows ! 
XVI. 


Returning to his rest, he heard again, 

A child’s low voice come o'er the noisy tide, 
And moaning loud as though in grief or pain! 

Again he went—but nothing he espied. 

To sleep once more the weary giant tried, 

Still in his ears the mournful echo rung ; 

For the third time he sought the River’s side, 
But seeing naught—he paused awhile—then flung 
His cloak upon the bank—and ’mid the torrent 

sprung. 
xVITI. 

And when he reached the other side behold 
There sat upon the bank a little child, 

Half dead and shivering with the bitter cold ; 
When Jerome reached the boy he faintly smiled, 
And begged for shelter in a wood so wild! 

“ O take me to your dwelling, or I die!” 

Said the poor Orphan in his accents mild. 

The Giant placed him on his shoulders high, 

Then leapt into the waves which rolled tempes- 

tuously ! 
XIX. 

Higher and higher rose the billows now ! 

Fierce on his face dashed fast the blinding blast, 
And drops of anguish clustered on his brow ; 

While the child’s weight began to grow so fast, 

That he could searcely raise his arms to cast 
The whelming waves, which rose on every side, 

And now his sinking heart became aghast, 








For he could scarcely keep above the tide, 
And he not half across—the river was so wide. 


Xx. 
But now the Infant's form so heavy grew, 
The Swimmer staggered ’neath the weight— 
when lo 
Upon the Bank great Satan stood in view 
And called to him—Friend, let the Infant go, 
Dost thou not notice how its weight doth grow, 
It is a wizard—you will perish there 
Amid the waters as I plainly show, 
If you the child another instant bear. 


/ You see your former Lord still has you in your 


Care. 
XXI. 
The sinking giant rallying his might 
Cried out aloud—* King Satan, now you stand 
A fiend confessed, and blacker than the night, 
Know, I will die—or bring this child to land ;— 
If I must perish ere I reach the strand 
I am content—I never feared the grave 
When a bold soldier in the warlike band! 
I would to Heaven I alone could save 
This poor weak child I bear from the cold wa- 
tery grave.” 
xxil. 
He scarce had said—when calmer grew the storm, 
The waves subsided, and a vigor came 
Like to a rush of blood into his form, 
The child also grew lighter in his frame, 
So light you scarce could deem it was the same. 
They reached the Bank—the devil yelling fled, 
As though he vanished in destroying flame. 
When the young child in solemn accents said, 
As a mild radiance crowned his awful Head : 


XXIII 

“ Well done—thou faithful servant. I am he— 
Jesus, the King you seek. Jerome, behold 

The hands and feet they nailed upon a tree, 
Here was a crown of thorns instead of gold. 
You thought I was a poor child wet and cold, 

You risked your life to save it—you are free 
From sin, for ever by that deed enrolled 

My faithful champion.” On his bended knee 

St. Jerome straightway fell—and worshipped 

Deity. 
Tuomas Powett. 





PUBLIC CEMETERIES AND PUBLIC GARDENS. 
From Mr. Downing’s Horticulturist for July. 
Ox of the most remarkable illustrations of 
the popular taste, in this country, is to be 
found in the rise and progress of our rural 

cemeteries. 

‘Twenty years ago, nothing better than a 
common graveyard, filled with high grass, and 
a chance sprinkling of weeds and thistles, 
was to be found in the Union. If there 
were one or two exceptions, like the burial 
ground at Newhaven, where a few willow 
trees broke the monotony of the scene, they 
existed only to prove the rule more com- 
pletely. 

Eighteen years ago, Mount Auburn, about 
six miles from Boston, was made a rural 
cemetery. It was then a charming natural 
site, finely varied in surface, containing 
about eighty acres of land, and admirably 
clothed by groups and masses of native forest 
trees. It was tastefully laid out, monuments 
were built, and the whole highly embellished. 
No sooner was attention generally roused to 
the charms of this first American cemetery, 
than the idea took the public mind by storm. 
Travellers made pilgrimages to the Athens of 
New England, solely to see the realization of 
their long-cherished dream of a resting-place 
for the dead, at once saered from profanation, 
dear to the memory, and captivating to the 
imagination. 

Not twenty years have passed since that 
time; and, at the present moment, there is 
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scarcely a city of note in the whole count 
that has not Xs rural cemetery. The three 
leading cities of the north, New York, Phila. 
delphia, Boston, have, each of them, besides 
their great cemeteries—Greenwoud, Laure] 
Hill, Mount Auburn,-—many others of Jess 
note; but any of which would have astonish. 
ed and delighted their inhabitants twenty 
years ago. Philadelphia has, we learn, 
nearly twenty rural cemeteries at the present 
moment,—several of them belonging to dis. 
tinet societies, seets, or associations, while 
others are open to all.* 

The great attraction of these cemeteries, 
to the mass of the community, is not in the 
faet that they are burial-places, or solemn 
places of meditation for the friends of the 
deceased, or striking exhibitions of monu. 
mental seulpture, though all these have their 
influence. All these might be realized in a 
burial ground, planted with straight lines of 
willows, and sombre avenues of evergreens, 
The true secret of the attraction lies in the 
natural beauty of the sites, and in the taste. 
ful and harmonious embellishment of these 
sites by art. Nearly all these cemeteries 
were rich portions of forest land, broken by 
hill and dale,and varied by copes and glades, 
like Mount Auburn and Greenwood, or old 
country seats, richly wooded with fine planted 
trees, like Laurel Hill. Hence, to an inhabit. 
ant of the town, a visit to one of these spots 
has the united charm of nature and art,—the 
double wealth of rural and moral associations. 
It awakens, at the same moment, the feeling 
of human sympathy and the love of natural 
beauty, implanted in every heart. His must 
be a dull or a trifling soul that neither swells 
with emotion, nor rises with admiration, at the 
varied beauty of these lovely and hallowed 
spots. 

Indeed, in the absence of great public gar- 
dens, such as we must surely one day have 
in America, our rural cemeteries are doing a 
great deal to enlarge and educate the popular 
taste in rural embellishment. They are for 
the most part ijaid out with admirable taste; 
they contain the greatest variety of trees and 
shrubs to be found in the country, and seve- 
ral of them are kept in a manner seldom 
equalled in private places.t 

The character of each of the three great 
cemeteries is essentially distinet. Greenwood, 
the largest, and unquestionably the finest, is 
grand, dignified, and park-like. It is laid out 
ina oat and simple style, commands noble 
oeean views, and is admirably kept. Mount 
Auburn is richly picturesque, in its varied hill 
and dale, and owes its charm mainly to this 
variety and intricacy of sylvan features. 
Laurel Hill is a charming pleasure-ground, 
filled with beautiful and rare shrubs and 
flowers; at this season,a wilderness of roses, 
as well as fine trees and monuments.} 








* We madea rongh calculation from some data obtain- 
ed at Philadelphia lately, by which we find that, includ- 
ing the cost of the tots, more than a million and a half of 
dotlars have been expended in the purchase and decorato0 
of cemeteries in that neighborhood alone. f 

t Laurel Hill is especially rich in rare trees. We s2w, 
last month, almost every procurable species of hardy 7 
and shrub growing there,—among others, the Cedar 0 
Lebanon, the Deodar Cedar, the Paulownia, the Ari- 
caria, &e. Rhododendrons and Azaleas were in full 
bloom; and the purple Beeches, the weeping Ash, rere 
Junipers, Pines, and deciduous trees, were abundant in 
many parts of the grounds. ‘I'wenty acres of new groun 
have Jose been added to this cemetery. It is a better 
arboretum than can easily be found elsewhere in ‘he 
country. . 

¢ Few things are perfect ; and beautiful and interesting 
as our rural cemeteries new are,—more beautiful and in 
teresting than anything of the same kind abroad, we a" A 
not pass by one feature in all, marked by the most vo 
bad taste, we mean the hideous tronmo , which | v 
all more or lesa display. Why, if the separate lots ™*# 
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To enable the reader to form a correct idea 
of the influence which these beautiful ceme- 
teries constantly exercise ws . ges om 
it is onl to refer to the rapidity 
with which they Love increased in fifteen 
years, as we have just remarked. To enable 
him to judge how largely they arouse public 
curiosity, we may mention that at Laurel 
Hill, four miles from Philadelphia, an account 
was kept of the number of visitors during 
jast season; and the sum total, as we were 
told by one of the directors, was nearly 
30,000 persons, who entered the gates be- 
tween April and December, 1848. Judging 
only from occasional observations, we should 
imagine that double that number visit Green- 
wood, and certainly an equal number Mount 
Auburn, in a season. 

We have already remarked, that, in the 
absence of public gardens, rural cemeteries, 
in a certain degree, supplied their place. But 
does not this general interest, manifested in 
these cemeteries, prove that public gardens, 
embellished in a liberal and suitable manner, 
near our large cities, would be equally suc- 
cessful? If 30,000 persons visit a cemetery 
ina single season, would not a large public 
garden be equally a matter of curious investi- 
gation? Would not such gardens educate 
the public taste more rapidly than anything 
else? And would not the progress of horti- 
culture, as a science and an art, be equally 
benefited by such establishments? The 
passion for rural pleasures is destined to be 
the predominant passion of all the more 
thoughtful and educated portion of our 
people; and any means for gratifying their 
love for ornamental or useful gardening, will 
be eagerly seized by hundreds of thousands 
of our countrymen. 

Let us suppose a joint stock company, 
formed in any of our cities, for the purpose 
of providing its inhabitants with the luxury 
of a public garden. A site should be select- 
ed with the same judgment which has alread 
been shown by the cemetery companies. It 
should have a varied surface, a good position, 
sufficient natural wood, with open space and 
good soil enough for the arrangement of all 
those portions which require to be newly 
planted, 

Such a garden might, in the space of 50 to 
100 acres, afford an example of the principal 
modes of laying out grounds,—thus teaching 
practical landseape-gurdening. It might con- 
tain a collection of all the hardy trees and 
shrubs that will grow in this climate, each 
distinetly labelled,—so that the most ignorant 
visitor could not fail to learn something of 
trees. It might have a botanical arrangement 





be inclosed with iron railings, the railings should not be 
of simple and unobtrusive patterns, we are wholly unable 
to conceive. As we now see them, by far the larger part 
are sougly as to be positive blots on the beauty of the 
scene. Fantastic conceits and gimeracks in iron might be 
pardonable as adornments of the balustrade of a circus or 
4 temple of Comus; but how reasonable beings can tole- 
rate them as inclosures to the quiet grave ofa family, and 
im such scenes of sylvan beauty, is mount.in high above 
our cowprehension. 

Sat this is not ail ; as if to show how far human infir- 
mity can go, we noticed lately several lots in one of these 
prraermap.. not only inclosed with a moat barbarous piece 

trony, but the gate of which was positively ornamented 
With the coat of arms of the owner. accompanied by a 
a door plate, on which was engraved the owner's 
<—e and city residence! All the world has amused it-elf 

y: the epitaph on a tombstone in Pére ta Chaise, erect- 
ed by a wife to her husband's memory ; in which, after 
besitalating the many virtues of the departed, the 
om ved one concludes with—* his disconsolate widow 

continues the business, No. —, Rue ——, Paris.” 

ht really have some doubts if the disconsolate widow's 
on ph-advertisement is not in better taste than the 
hee brass door-plate immortality of our friends at 
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such a garden, full of the most varied instruc- | 





dl 


saumeiaiaienainemmiaial 
of plants, and a lecture-room where, at the | institutions wisely forbid the growth of pri- 
proper season, lectures on botany could be | vate fortunes sufficient to achieve these desi- 
delivered, and the classes which should resort | rable results in any other way. 
there could study with the growing plants | 
under their eyes. It might be laid out so as, | What is Talked Abont. 
in its wooded positions, to afford a magnifi- | — 
cent drive for those who chose so to enjoy it; | OFFICIAL. 
. . . . . . ' 
and it might be furnished with suitable ices | BY THE PRESIDENT OF THK UNITED STATES. 
and other refreshments, so that, like the Ger- | 
it w : re | 
man gardens, it would be the great prome At a season when the Provipence or Gop has mani- 
nade of all strangers and citizens, visitors, or | fested itselfin the visitition of a feartul peatilenes, which 
inhabitants of the city of whose suburbs it | '% *Presding its ravages throughout the land, it is fitting 
4 A | that a people, whose reliance has ever been on His Pro- 
would form a part. But how shall such an} recrioy, shoutd humble themselves before His THRONE : 
establishment be supported ? Cemeteries | 294, while acknowledging past transgressions, ask a con- 
° : Td | tinuance of Divine Mercy. 
are sustained by the prices paid for lots, | “4: is, therefore, earnestly recommended that the first 
which, though costing not a large sum each, | Friday in rye ng hy observed throughout the United 
s alla States as a day of Fisting, Humiliation, and Prayer. 
make an enormous sum in the aggregate. All business will be suspended in the various br oatnd of 
We answer, by a small admission fee. ) the public service on that dvy ; and it is recommended to 
Only those who are shareholders would (like | persons of all religious denominations to abstain, as far aa 
h pte | ° haw | practicable, from secular occupations, and to assembi@%}n 
those owning lots in a cemetery) Wve Cll | their respective places of Public Worship, to acknowledge 
trance for their horses and carriages. This | the fxrixrre Goopyess which has watched over our ex- 
* os " 7 : istence as a nation, and se long crowned us with manifold 
priv ilege alone would tempt hundreds to sub- | blessings ; and to implore the ALMienry, in His own good 
scribe; thus adding to the capital, while the | time, to stay the destroying hand which is now lifted up 
daily resort of citizens and strangers would —— 
give the necessary income; for no traveller] Wasnineron, July 3, 1849. 
would leave a city sessing such ¢ blie : 
ave a city, possessing such a public) __ he celebration of the Fourth of July 
garden as we have described, without seeing | in Maw. Veeck. ia: enc .neoloumed seuciéal aan 
* ° ° . . | B Ss 3 i 31Cé - 
that, its most interesting feature. The finest | ¢ i I ry oo 
4 _ Bow : | formance, an overture of bells, guns, pistols, 
band of music, the most rigid police, the cer- | ; ‘ : : S ; 
- S and crackers in unintermitted agony, closing 
tainty of an agreeable promenade and excel-|\. ‘ab hg Sere? «a 
5 , | with the few de joie of Mr. Edge’s magnificent 
lent refreshments, would, we think, as surely Sess : © S 
\fireworks. Though the day, last week, had 
tempt a large part of the better class of the | ~ } ‘ 
7 é o. es |no parade, no oration, no balloon, it was well 
inhabitants of our cities to such a resort here | | : . b 
pene ~ | celebrated. Omnibuses, steamboats, and 
as in Germany. If the road to Mount Auburn! . , : 
: ‘ . : | rail cars carry off the superfluous population 
is now lined with coaches, continually earry- | & 
: : : ;.|up all manner of rivers and roads, and to all 
ing the inhabitants of Boston by thousands | | ea Hes : 
and tens of thousands. is it not likely that | °°" of enjoyments. Never was a day better 
r i a pkg fg | provided for a stroll, a sail, or a pic-nic. The 
: Se : shee re , | sun, tempered by a cooling sea breeze, earried 
ane teas cy eae aan M wp hayden heaven everywhere. Of the features of the 
etitite ST toes» Mee day, one which is now growing into an estab- 
there, horticultural societies would make ad = Oo Eye ag Ce ge et d il 
nual exhibitions there, and it would be the | S8¢¢ Usage 18 highly creditable, and we 
ehieth Uilidaearondh aa Whe Yave te worthy of its promised permanence—the 
ey from ae brick waihe ‘vail’ hited | feast and celebration of the children under the 
nal othe + iheniiealiand eit % ian - ’\care of the Corporation at Randall’s Island. 
oop be ge tir pry | This is in the true spirit of the day. A sim- 
Would such a project pay? This is the 


. 4 le stage is erected leaning against the trees 
home question of all the calculating part of of shady grove, where the children assemble, 


the community, who must open their purse- marching in ranks of boys and girls, with 
strings to make it a substantial reality. | banners inscribed with Washington, from the 
: bis can ony judge by analogy. ‘ me ee jlarge houses. Here they sing religious and 
yearly rent oF jarnumys museum in Sroac- | patriotic hymns, listen to their good friends 
as. 5 Bathe motor Snes 1008 Co Suu from the eity, to whom they are indebted for 
or ? encl ere ee a’ the entertainment, and put forward one of 
expenses of such a garden); and it is not their number to do a little juvenile scouting 
a ti, se sean sears on ho own oan. Tere a backgroud 
. ’ (0 es laden with refreshments, of whie 

of the inhabitants of cities, like New York, the children partake. Small | nina are 
will pay to see stuffed boa constrictors and | distributed, and a kind of fair is held by the 
ery eee Ferma ad incur I er" | ladies for the benefit of the children—one of 
pense and trouble of going five or six miles to the results of which is a collection of books 
visit Greenwood, we think it may safely be | for their profit and entertainment. The island, 
estimated that a much larger number would | meanwhile, is free to visitors, who ramble 
par, the moxt charming drive, the mos invit-| tengo the tart noche to watch te bee 
me ‘ S ’ . | lazily on the turf or rocks to watch the beau. 
ing pleasure-ground, and the most agreeable | ties of the neighboring river and scenery. 
promenade within their reach. That such a | The number of visitors was not few, though 
project, carefully planned, and liberally and | the oecasion was worthy of a wider gathering. 
judiciously carried out, would not only pay, in | ——FAaTHer MaTuHEw, with no lack of the 
money, but largely civilize and refine the na-| ysyal ceremonies, has entered upon his 
ess pss gong BR jase Pg of mad | American mapation — nay whe Pe. 
eauty, and increi oy e hospitalities of the cit ve n so 
taste for rare and beautiful bcm Fra plants, | freely exercised of late that the thing goes off 
we cannot entertain a reasonable ye 2 with the ease ron ~ establish - routine. 
It is only necessary for one of the three | The etiquette might be written out for a page 
cities which first opened cemeteries, to set the | of the Manual of the Common Council: Im- 
example, and the thing once fairly seen, it be- | primis, a steamboat at Amboy or the Narrows, 
comes universal. The true policy of repub-|a punchbowl on deck and Champagne in the 
lies is to foster the taste for great public|cabin—(to be omitted in the reception of 
libraries, sculpture and picture galleries, parks | Temperance celebrities)—item, a stock speech 
aud gardens, which all may enjoy, since our | at Castle Garden, flags and human beings on 
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the housetops through Broadway, and a final 
bringing up, for free quarters at the expense 
of tax payers, at the Irving or the Astor. 
Five hundred Americans are celebrated and 
feasted with one stranger. The benefit is ob- 
vious, and the execution of course commensnu- 
rate. In addition to the ordinary routine 
Father Mathew was seated on the evening of 
the Fourth, in the Park, before an immense 
firework, which burnt green fire in honor of 
the Emerald Isle. He has since visited the 
“ Institutions,” and received a letter from his 
repealing countrymen in reference to his pen- 
sion from the English Government, which he 
repudiates on his own account, but honorably 
assigns to his creditors. 

Something has been said in the news- 
papers on the comparative advantages of the 
study of the ancient and modern languages in 
thé Free Academy, growing out of the faet of 
the Classical Professor receiving fifteen hun- 
dred dollars per annum, and the Professor of 
French but five hundred. This, however, is 
to be accounted for, as in our other colleges, 
by the disproportionate duties of the two. 
The students have a choice in studying the 
languages. Out of one hundred and fifty, 
more than two-thirds, as we learn from the 
Courier, preferred the ancient literature. 
There can be no question, however, of the 
necessity of a knowledge of the French lan- 
guage at the present day, and it should be 
especially looked after in the Free College of 
a great commercial city. We are glad to see, 
at this early period of the history of the Aca- 
demy, the advantages of a classic education 
so fully recognised. On the general ques- 
tion, thus incidentally raised, the Courier 
vindieates the deeply-rooted hold of the an- 
cients: “It would not be at all fair to exclude 
the study of Latin and Greek from the Free 
Aeademy. One of the strongest arguments 
used to induce electors to vote for the estab- 
lishment of this Institution was, that it should 
give a complete education, and we are thankful 
that the day has not yet come when any edu- 
eaiion will be considered complete without 
the knowledge of the Ancient Classies. 

“ Ages of experience have proved that the 
study of these is the best means of disciplining 
the mind, best fits it for the study of other 
things—and admirably fits a man for general 
business. We dare not say that it is the best 
means of learning English and other modern 
languages, but we ourselves have seldom met 
a man who thoroughly understood any lan- 
guage who had not studied Latin and Greek. 

“The secret is, that he who studies these 
languages successfully, must learn to think, 
must weigh evidence, and balance arguments 
much more carefully than he who learns only 
mathematics or any of the exact sciences. 
And further, what is of the utmost conse- 
quence in this country, he learns to express 
his thoughts; if he be not a speaker he can 
put his thoughts intelligibly on paper; this 
is surely one end of a good education. Greek 
and Latin are said to savor of the cloister, 
but let it be asked at West Point what course 
best agers a pupil fur that Academy? He 
will told Classics. Let it be inquired at 
the Free Academy what lads excel in all their 
studies, Mathematics, the purely practical, &c., 
and it will be found to be the classical stu- 
dents. With these facts staring us in the 
face, we do not believe the mode of teaching 
Mathematics to be so yastly superior to the 
method of teaching the ancient languages. It 
will be found on a fair examination that those 
who teach Latin and Greek know as well how 
to expand the mind, to draw out and strengthen 














its powers, and do as much for these great 
objects as those who instruct in the exact 
sciences,” 

A correspondent of the Evening Post, 
in whom we recognise an old friend and valued 
contributor to the Literary World, writing 
from the steamer Panama on her voyage 
round the Cape to St. Francisco, catches a 
glimpse of “'Typee” in an island which we 
fear will not very long retain its virgin beau- 
ties. A coal yard in an orangery—it is a 
type of the coming desolation :—* The Pana- 
ma was at anchor for three or four days off 
the island of Taboga, to take in water and 
coal. This island is about nine miles from 
Panama, and will probably be ..e depot for 
the steamers, presenting as it does every ad- 
vantage for that purpose—a well protected 
harbor, an abundant supply of excellent water, 
and provisions and fruits in sufficient quantity. 
Taboga reminds me of the descriptions I have 
read of the South Sea islands. The people 
are quite primitive in their manner of life; 
they live in bamboo huts, under the shade of 
the orange and cocoanut: the men fish from 
their Indian canoes, and the women pound 
the maize; and the fish and the maize made 
into a cake, with the various fruits which 
grow upon the island—the cocoanut, the plan- 
tain, the pineapple, the orange, and the other 
varieties of tropical fruit—are their chief 
means of subsistence. The natives are gentle 
and kindly—the women handsome and gra- 
cious, and they go about in the most natural, 
half-clothed manner possible, while the chil- 
dren run and gambol about perfectly naked. 
Every bamboo hut is kept as open-house, and 
the stranger is made welcome to its hospi- 
talities, whether it be in the shape of a swing 
in the cool grass hammock, or of a well-filled 
calabash of cocoanut-milk, or of an overflow- 
ing bumper of chicha (a fermented liquor 
made from the pine-apple). This race is like 
that of all the South American continent—a 
mixture of the Spaniard, Indian, and Negro— 
but they seem to have lapsed into the primi- 
tive habits of the native Indian. There is 
just enough civilization left among them to 
contrast picturesquely with the inartificial life 
of Nature. The speculators have already 
their eyes on the beautiful island of Taboga, 
and talk of clearing away those groves of 
cocoanut trees, erecting an Astor-house where 
those bamboo huts have such a me pie- 
turesque air, at the base of the hill, and would 
no doubt convert those hospitable bronze 
lords of the isle into hotel waiters, and their 
handsome, gracious dames into washerwomen. 
There can be seen already from the bay, an 
enormous dark heap of smutty coals, stored 
up between the shade of a grove of cocoanut 
and orange trees, in a charming valley, down 
which trickles a stream of fresh water into the 
sea, A spot fit for Arcadian felicity is turned 
into a coal yard.” 

Mx. Kenpatt, in the Parisian corres- 
pondence of the Picayune, celebrates the 
latest brood of Journalism of the unmodelled 
Republic.—* Those persons who in our coun- 
try complain of the noise made by newsboys 
while selling their papers, should have been 
here in Paris last week, or rather the week 
before. Along the Boulevards in front of the 
different passages, and facing the more fre- 
quented restaurants, the cries of those who 
were hawking election journals were stun- 
oe Re! deafening—and one was 
fairly obliged to run to get clear of the 
terrible din. Even the clatter of the hu 
omnibuses, and the thousands and thousands 
of other vehicles, was drowned by the loud 
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shouts of the itinerant venders of election. 
eering literature, each man, woman, and child. 
straining their throat and lungs to out-shout 
their neighbors. And then the names of {ho 
eatch-penny journals they were vociferating 
were frightful. ‘Look here ! here's the 
“ Hell of the Aristocrats !”’ some gamin would 
din in your ear on one side, while some othe; 
would croak in the opposite ear that he had 
‘The Rose-Pot of Socialism! for sale. «The 
Cossack in Paris! is the name of another 
electioneering paper; ‘The Social Trowba. 
dour! is another. And then a pamphlet 
entitled, ‘The Treasons of Ledru Rojliy » 
finds lusty criers, or did find until the Prefec, 
of Police put a stop to it, while ‘The Poy. 
ridge-Pot of Lucifer!’ ‘ The Electoral Serey. 
Driver? and the ‘Flaming Shoe!’ are other 
names which resounded on the air a few days 
since. But perhaps the most terrific thing of 
all was a paper calied ‘ The Guillotine!’ printed 
in blood-red ink, and which the fellows who 
hawked it about held up so high that every. 
body could see it. It was not enouvh io 
screech it in the ears of the passers, this paper 
ealled ‘ The Guillotine! but it must be ex. 
posed to the gaze in all its sanguinary enor- 
mity. I have given the names of but a moiety 
of the new journals started within the fori- 
night preceding the election—the titles of 
some of them were c-en more terrifying than 
those I have presented. To such a pitch 
were things finally carried, in the way of ery- 
ing these papers, that, as I have already inii- 
mated, the Prefect of Police was finaliy eom- 
pelled to put a stop to the annoyance by 
ordering that every seller should carry a tr- 
colored lantern, having on it the name and 
price of the publication he had to dispose 
of. The next night, as any one passed up the 
Boulevard Montmartre, he would have thought 
he was falling upon a Chinese procession cele- 
brating the Feast of Lanterns, Especially in 
front of the Passage des Panorainas and the 
Passage Jouffroy did these illuminated adver- 
tisements shine forth, well nigh wearying the 
eye as much by their brillianey as did the ear 
previously suffer from the din of the brawlers 
while erying aloud their calling. But since 
the election is over, we hear no more cries, 
and in comparison see no more lanterns, al- 
though the venders of the Moniteur and the 
Pairv, the two principal evening papers, some 
of them stick to the flaming advertisements 
to save the wear and tear of lungs.” 

—— Lady Blessington had searcely gone 
to her grave in the midst of the warmest 
sympathies of her friends, who knew ber only 
by her kindness and many virtues, than 4 
London authority, as if to revive the recol- 
lection of a scene in Hogarth, sets the phy- 
sicians at loggerheads over her remains. 

Touching the nature of her death, says the 
London Correspondent of the Liverpool A (bivn, 
we find the following in to-day’s Lancet :— 

“ The Countess of Blessington, whose mis- 
fortunes had driven her from this country died 
a few days ago, in Paris, of apoplexy. The 
unfortunate lady was chiefly under the guid- 
ance of the hom thic quacks when living at 
Gore House, and Mr, Simon, a homeopatiic 
doctor, was summoned to her assistance (?) 19 
her fatal illness. The quack stood by her 
bedside, and pronounced her disease to be 
apoplexy ! For this malady, of course, hom@o- 
pathy had no remedy, no treatment. Such 
events bring this absurd form of quackery '° 
the true and severe test. All must see the 


‘perfect impotency of an infinitesimal dose 


against a ruptured blood-vessel within the 
cerebrum ! hat can a globule do with a 
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clot of blood among the fibres of the brain? 
Occurrences of this kind oncht to prove a les- 
son and warning to our nobility. Such cases 
ax those of Sir Francis Burdett, Lady Denbigh, 
who died of uterine hemorrhage, homa@opathi- 
cally, and the present case of Lady Blessing- 
ton, speak louder against the fashionable 
quackeries than any homily of orthodox medi- 
cine.” 

Wakley seems desperately enamored of 
experimentalizing in the law of libel, and it 
would certainly be no great harm if the “ Gore 
House quack” here alluded to indulged him 
inan action for damages. The homeopathist 
who so long attended her ladyship in London, 
is Dr. Quain, one of the figures represented in 
the garden view of Gore House, so frequently 
alluded to in these notices. Unquestionably, 
if the efficacy of his treatment were to be test- 
ed by the splendid preservation in which he 
kept his patient for so many years, she looking | 
full a quarter of a century younger than she | 
really was, then would homeopathy be indeed | 
regarded as the true elixir vila, and very pro- | 
perly so too. How an occurrence like her | 
death from ap »plexy “brings this absurd form | 
of quackery to the true and severe test,” cer- | 
tainly passes the comprehension of all who are | 
not versed in “crowner’s quest law.” In} 
reading the Lancet article, one would thiak | 
that had anybody but a homeopathist been | 
called in, the patient would have been cured | 
forthwith, and be now quite well, and that 
apoplexy is a very trifling ailment indeed un- 
der a regular licentiate of the R. C. 8. 

—— In our notice of the University Com- 
mencement Proceedings last week, we acci- 
dentally omitted mention of the poem by 
Atrrep B. Street which was read, the 
author being absent from illness. The sub- 
ject was “Our Own State,” in which the | 
Indian portions were treated with genial | 

ability. Another point is worthy of correc- 
tion. Misled by the identity of name we) 











spoke of a son of Tayiter Lewis as among | 
the graduates :---we should have said his | 


nephew ! 
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Publishers’ Circular. 


To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—Will 
J. J. R. favor us with his address, that we may 
drop him a few lines?’ The poem of “ H,” on 
file for insertion. “ W. H. C.” received, and 
shall appear immediately, “A Day with Maria 
Edgeworth,” in our next. “ Crébillon the Tragic” 
will be coneluded in our next. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


T ue title of Mr. Coorrr’s fortheoming novel is 
“ Ways of the Hour.” 


Messrs. Harrer have nearly ready Lyext’s 
“Second Visit to the United States,” in 2 vols. 
12me. They have just issued the first part of 
Sovrney’s “ Commonplace-Book,” the reception 
of which will probably lead to the republication, 
in complete form, of the “ Doctor,” &c. Messrs. 
Harper announce GreseLer’s Compendium of 
Ecclesiastical History, from the 4th edition, re- 
vied and amended by Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 

A copy of a Proclamation issued by Governor 


} 
Andros, on the reception in the Colony of the | 
hews of the Revolution of 1688, has been pur- | 


loined from the New York Historical Society. 
The document is one of great rarity, and it is to 
be hoped may be recovered. 


Messrs. Harrer announce a new edition of 


ANTHON's Horace, with the Life by Mrman pre- 
wel Sir Jounn Barrow’'s “Sketches of the 
oyal Society and the Royal Society Club ;’ 


“Mexico and the United States,” by Major| 
; Griswotp’s “ Encyclopedia of | 


IpLey, U.S.A. 


Biograph y.” 
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D. Arrteton & Co. will publish immediately 
« Hearts and Homes ; or, Social Distinction.” A 
Story by Mrs. Ellis. 8vo. “ The Maiden Aunt,” a 
Story, by C. M. 12mo. “ The Child’s First History 
of Rome,” by Miss Sewell, author of “ Amy Her- 
bert,” “ Gertrude,” &c. I6mo. “ Military 
Bridges,” Descriptive of a System of, with India- 
Rubber Pontuns, prepared for the use of the U.S. 
Army, by Capt. G. W. Cullum. 8&vo. plates. 
“ The Mechanic’s Assistant ; a thorough practical 
treatise on Mensuration and the Shding Rule, 
&e., &c., adapted for the use of Carpenters, Ship- 
wrights, Wheelwrights, Sawyers, Gaugers, and 
Artists generally. 12mo. “ An Easy Introduc- 
tion to Spanish Conversation,” by M. Velasquez. 

G. P. Purnam will publish in September Mr. 
Paulding’s new work, “ The Puritan and_ his 
Daughter,” uniform with the new edition of the 
“Spy.” “ Essays and Orations,”’ by Rev.G. W. 
Bethune. 1 vol. 12mo. “ The Maiden and 
Married Life of Mary Powell.” 1 vol. 16mo. 

Mrs. Jameson has in preparation as Sequels to 
her “ Sacred and Legendary Ait,” to be illustrated 
in a similar manner—two new works, “ Legends 
of the Monastic Orders,’ and “ Legends of the 
Madonna.” 

Lane & Scorr have in press “ Narrative of a 
Tour through a part of the United States and 
Canada, with Notices of the History and Institu- 
tions of the Methodist Epis@opal Church,” by 
James Dixon, D.D. 1 vol. uso. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED JN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 30TH JUNE.10 14TH JULY. 


Atlas to accompany Dana on Zoophytes. Vol. 9 of U.S. 
Exploring Expedition. 61 colored steel pl., imp. fol. 
(Philadelphia: Leu & Blanchard.) 

Barton (W.3.)—Epitaphs from the Cemetery on Worces- 
ter Common. With Notes, &c. evo. pp. 36 (Worcester, 
Mass.) 

Boston City Measured by the Author of the * Philippiad.” 
(Boston: ‘TI’. Wiley, Jr.) 

Burleigh (G. 8.)--'he Maniac and other Poems. 
Moore, Philadelphia.) 

Catullus, Selections from, with English Notes by G. G. 
Cookesiey, M.A. Revised, with additional Notes by C, 
A. Bristed, i2mo. pp. 161 (Stanford & Swords.) 

Cottage Lectures; or, The Pilgrim’s Progress practically 
Explained. 180. pp. 456 (Philadelphia: Am. 5. 5 
Union. 
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285 Broadway, 


HAVE .JUST ISSUED 


LOYOLA; 


Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&c. l2mo. 81. 


“ The announcement of an extended work on such a 
topic, from the masterly pen of the Author of the: Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,’ will be received by thinking 
minds with great satisfaction For breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of thought, impartiality of spirit, securscy of 
logic, and energy and clearness of style, there is probably 
no living ethiea! writer that surpssses him: and on the 
ficld he now travels he is peculiarly at home. Analysis 
of character and the philosophical exposition of the 
causes of things are his forte; he has a problem in the 
lifeand sehievements of Loyola which engages the full 
scope of his talents. There are novel positions in the 
work : all Protestants will net agree with him; but the 
grand outline he presents and the penetrating und ener- 
getic vision with which he scans the system of Loyola 
and its ramifications into the body not only of Romanism, 
butof Protestant creeds and of the social and civil state, 
will extort the admiration of all readers, and prove a pro- 
founcly suggestive and instructive, if not entirely conclu- 
sive argument. The historic and personal sketches are 
admirable. They evince the skill of a master painter, and 
the reader will find an absorbing interest pervading the 
work." —N_Y. Evangelist. jeso uf 


“THE ONLY ONE 
TO SUCCEED.” 


From one of the leading Booksellers in England — 
“WEBSTER'S QUARTO DICTIONARY t8 THE 
ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE.’—London, May, 
1349. 





“ Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present edi- 
tion of it (Webster's Quarto Dictionary) with its copious 
additions to the text, as a highly valuable publication. We 
hope that it will obiain a wide and profitable circulation.” 
—WNorth American Review, January, 1848. 


(“ By ajudge”). I regard this book as the most success- 
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Cox (A. L., D.D.)—Pathology and Treatment of Asiatic 
Cholera, so called. lzmo. pp. 54 (J. Wiley.) 

Godwin (Wm.)—Adventures of Caleb Williams. 
pp. 135 (Cincinnati: J. A. & U. P. James.) 

Jewett (C., M.V.)—Speeches, Poems, and Miscellaneous 
Writings on subjects connected with Temperance and 
the t.iquor Traffic. 

Johnson (E.)—Domestic Practice 
engs. 12mo. pp. 467 (John Wiley). 

Lady Alice; or, the New Una. A Novel. 
pp. 200, 218 (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Lever (C.)—Roland Cashel. Lllust. by Phiz. Part 2, 8vo. 
pp. 96 (Harper & Brothers). 

Mayo (Mrs. 8. C. E.)—Selections from the Writings of, 
with a Memoir by berHusband (Boston. A. ‘Tompkins), 

Melville (H.)—Typee; a Peep at Polynesian Life. Re- 
vised edition, with aSeguel. limo. pp. 307 (Harper & 
Brothers) 

Murat (Achille).—America and the Americans. 
from the French by Captain H. ‘Tl. Bradfield. 
260 (W. H. Graham). 

Oration delivered at the Second Commemoration of the 
Landing of the Pilgrims of Maryland, celebrated May 
15, 1449, by Z. Cotlius Lee, with the Prayer delivered by 
Rev.. C. Pise, D.D. 8vo. (J. Marpiy, Bait.) 

| Reed (H.)—The Arts of Design. An Address before the 
Philadelphia Art Union, May 7, 1849 (Printed by the 
Society). 

Reports, &c., of the Smithsonian Institution, exhibiting 
its Plans, Operations, and Financial Condition up to 
Jan.1, 1849. From the 3d Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents. 8vo. pp. 72 (Washington). 

| Reviews.—Church, Vel. 2, No. 2; Christian Examiner, 

| No. 154; North American, No. 144. 

| Southey’s Commonplace-Book. Edited by his Son-in- 

|} Jaw, John Wood Warter, B.D. Part lL. 8vo. pp. 208 
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Sumner (C_.)—The War System of the Commonwealth of 

Nations: an Address before the American Peace So- 

ciety, May 28, 1849 (‘Tickoor & Co ) 

atesman’s Manual.—The Addresses and Messages of 
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ful eff.rt—the best published American book up to this 
time. —James Brown, Esq, firm of Little & Brown, of 
Boston, Feb. 1848. 

The very large and increasing demand for this work 
affords the best possible evidence to the publisher that it is 
highly “ acceptable to the great body of the American peo- 
ple.’ The testimony of Booksellers is abundant, that 
Webster's Dictionary is “the only ong’’ that does “ suc- 
ceed here,”’ in the United States. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
and for sale by all the Booksellers. jeZeow3t 


Linear Perspective; 
For the Use of Schools and Students of Drawing. 
By JOSEPH ROPES. 
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them. Novels are philosophy dramatized, philosophy manifested, or informally demon- 
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PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE WOODMAN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE TIMES OF RICHARD III. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 


Author of “ Thirty Years Since,’ “ The Forgery,” “ A Whim and 
its Consequences,’ “ Gowrie; or, the King’s Plot,” &c. 
8vo. Price 25 cts. 


“ Fiction and falsehood are not synonymous, and a logical definition does not identify 


strated. Indeed, if there be any difference between these creations of the fancy and the 
exact narrations of history, the former are fuller of scientific truth, aud more capable of 
the highest uses, than their graver rival. ‘ History (said Sir Robert Walpole) is true in 
names and dates, and false in everything else, while legitimate fiction is only false in 
names and dates, but true in everything else.” 

These remarks, it is believed, are peculiarly appropriate to Mr. James's Novels. 

“ Picturesque delineations of scenery, the dramatic arrangement of his personages, 
the intricate, though clear and well-defined tabyrinth of events, and the rapid flow of 
the narrative constitute his great excellences. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
Mr. James's productions is the remarkable purity of sentiment which pervades them 
throughout.” — London Sunday Times. 

“ His more recent works exhibit his characteristic excellences in an especial degree, 
and transfer us to persons and places with a power and verisimilitude that are quite 
captivating. Itis next to impossible to put down his books until we have reached the 
last page.”’—London Atheneum. 

“ His peculiar power consists in being able to describe, with wonderful spirit, busy and 
stirring scenes, to bring out into bold relief, pictures of daring courage, to delineate with 
a few bold strokes, a landscape, and occasionally to portray the deeper and finer feelings 
of hungin nature which few succeed in handling well. There are scenes of infinite 
beauty and touching pathos in his works.""— Times. 





HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 
By JACOB ABBOTT. 
12mo. muslin, with an elegantly Illuminated Title-page, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. Price 60 cents. 
ENGRAVINGS. 

The Pirates at Anchor. Roman Standard Bearers. 
Death of Pompey. 
Pompey’s Pillar. 


Map of Rome. 

Roman Plebeians. 

A Roman Forum. 

The Landing in England. 
Crossing the Rubicon. 


Cleopatra’s Barge. 
Burning of Cesar’s Body. 
Pompey’s Statue. 

The Elephants made Torch Bearers. 


Itis the object of this series of histories to present a clear, distinct, and connected 
narrative of the lives of those great personages who have in various ages of the world 
made themselves celebrated as leaders among mankind, and, by the part they have 
taken in the public affairs of great nations, have exerted the widest influence on the his- 
tory of the human race. The end which the author has bad in view is twofold: first, 
to communicate such information in respect to the subjects of his narratives as is im- 
portant for the general reader to possess; and, secondly, to draw such moral lessons 
from the events described and the characters delineated as they may legitimately teach 
to the people of the present age. Though written in a direct and simple style they are 
intended for, and addressed to, minds possessed of some considerable degree of matu- 
rity, for such minds only can fully appreciate the character and action which exhibits 
itself, as nearly all that is described in these volumes does, in close combination with the 
conduct and policy of governments, and the great events of international history. 

“ These attractive and excellent books should form a part of every family library.”’ — 
Rochester Democrat. 

“This volume (Mary Queen of Scots) the first of an intended series of familiar and 
popular histories, promises well for the whole. The style is lucid and clear, brought 
down to the comprehension of a child.”"— London Atheneum. 

“ Me. Abbott's occupation as a teacher eminently qualifies him for the task he has un- 
dertaken, of presenting in an attractive form the most important events and characters 
of history to the minds of youth.”~— Evening Pest. 

“To say that these books are excellent is really small praise ; for there are not, in the 
whole range of literature for the young, more delightful volumes than all of them, nor 
any which we think c suld be more acceptable or beneficial to intelligent young readers. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From the First Settlement of the Country to the Organization of Govern- 
ment under the Federal Constitution, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. muslin, $2 ; 
sheep, $2 25; half calf, $2 50 per volume. Vol. I. now ready. 

“ This is a work of real value, because faithful to its object, and eminently free from 

everything extrinsic: a plain narration of facts and events—a history of men and 

things, divested of the romance which clings like a glittering veii to the early life of our 
country, and which no previous historiographer has had force enough to throw off, 

Mr. Hildreth is a writer of known ability and strength—one that needs not the garni- 

ture of fiction to give attraction to his style.”’"—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


“ The work will be a valuable addition to the history of the country.”— Western 
Continent. 


* Mr. Hildreth’s History is a valuable acquisition to American literature.”’— Baltimors 
American. 


“* The book is executed in the most creditable style.”"— Rochester Democrat 


“This is an interesting, valuable, and very attractive work.”—Journal of Com 
merce. 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

Being Choice Selections from Celebrated Authors. Edited by his Son-in- 
law, Rev. J. Woop Wartrer, B.D. 8vo. PartI. Price 50 cents. 

.... They are culled with a degree of jadgment and taste which few men living 


or dead could exercise from the wide field of literature, ancient and modern.”— 
Rochester American. 

“ 1t is an unequalled repository of literary treasure.”"—Journal of Commerce. 
“Those who read it will be the wiser and the better after it --4lbany Evening 
Journal. 

“ Here are gems of excellence gathered together.""— Troy Daily Advertiser, 

“It presents a very great collection of choice passages of learning, wit, and fancy, 
which show the wonderful stores, the accumulated learning, and the unlimited research 
of the gifted collector.”— Daily News. 


LEVER’S ROLAND CASHEL. 
With Illustrations by Phiz. Part II. 8vo. Price 25 cts. To be com- 
pleted in Three Parts. 





DANTE’S INFERNO. 


A Literat Prost Transtation, with the Text of the Original. By Dr. 


Joun A. Cariyie. With Portrait of the Author. 12mo. muslin. 
Price $1. 
“ We have never seen an edition of the Divine Comedy so well adapted to the wants 
of English and American readers as this is. We commend this great work of Dante, in 
this form, to especial favor.’’-—R. Daily American. 


“ This prose translation of a rem irkable production of the great [alian poet is, 
doubtless, the most correct exhibition in English, of the sentiments which he really 
uttered, which has hitherto been produced.”— Christian Advocate. 

“Good, sabstantial, expressive prose—not finical rhyme, as all attempts are, to trans- 
late poetry from one language to another in verse.’ —Palladium. 

“The utility of such a book for every one who desires to acquaint himself with this 
splendid production of the Father of Ltalian poetry must be obvious to all.” 





CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS. 

Seven Volumes have been published, comprising Daily Seripture Readings, 
3 vols.—Sabbath Seripture Readings, 2 vols—Sermons, 1 vol.—In- 
stitutes of Theology, 1 vol. Price per Volume, muslin, $1 00 ; sheep 
extra, $1 25. 

RUXTON’S LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 


12mo. muslin, 60 cents. 





HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS. 
Forming Volume V. of the “ Boy’s Own Library.” Embellished with 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo. muslin, 75 cts. 


THE VIRGIN AND HER SON—By Beecuer. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. Harrier Beecuer Stowe. 12mo. muslin, 





—So. Literary Gazette. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, New York. 


50 cents. 
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Egypt and its Monuments, as Illustrative of Scripture History. By 
Francis L. Hawks, D.D..LLD., &c., &c. Illustrated with Engravings from tne 
Works of Champoltion, Rosellini, Wilkinson, and others, and Architectural Views 
of the Principal Temples, &c. One vol. 8vo. uniform with “ Layard’s Nineveh.” 
This work presents a comprehensive aud authentic, and at the same time popular 
view of all that has been brought to light by modern travellers, illustrative of the min- 
ners and customs, arts, architecture, and domestic life of the ancient Egyptians—with 
reference to other ancient remains in the “ Old and New World.” 
The Conquest of Florida. By Theodore Irving, Professor of History 
and Belles Lettres in the Free Academy. New and Revised Edition, corrected, 
with Notes, and Illustrations from various recent sources. 12mo0. In September. 


Roman Liberty: A History. With a View of the Liberty of other 
Ancient Nations. By Samuel Elliot, Esq.  Hlustrated with twelve Engravings ex- 
ecutedat Rome. 2 vols. 8vo. uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works. On the 
20th July. 


Borrow’s Autobiography.— Life : by George Borrow, Author of “ ‘The 
“ Gypsies of Spain,” “ The Bibie in Spain,” &c. To be published simultaneously 
by Joun Murray, London, and G. P. Putnam, New York. In one volume, 12mo. 
In December. 

*,* This will be a work of intense interest, including extraordinary adventures iu 
various parts of the world. 


Johnston's Universal Atlas.—This splendid and important work—by far 
the most comprehensive, correct, and useful Atlas now extunt, was published recently 
in Edinburgh at the price of eight guiners, and the price in this country has been about 
$50, G.P. Purnam has made arrangements for an edition for the United States, 
omitting the Physical Geography, but containing » COPLOUS and USEFUL INDEX 
of about 40,000 names ; and the mups being transferred in fac-simile on stone, the 
Amencan publisher is enabled to supply it at the low price of $20, elegantly and 
subs’antially bound in half morocco, gilt edges. The maps ure clearly and beauti- 


fully executed, and are practically fully equal to the ,oxiginal edition. The 
work contains 41 large and splendid maps. 
Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography. By Washington Irving. 12mo. 


being vol. XL. of Irving's Works, 
*,* This volume is entirely new, and incorporates the original materials first supplied 
by Prior and Forster, re-written, in a lively, entertaining, and popular form. 


Mohammed and his Successors. By Washington Irving. 12mo. 
In Octoher. 
George Washington; a Biography. By Washington Irving. With 


Illustrations. la preparation. 

Dana's System of Mineralogy.—A System of Mineralogy—Com- 
prising the most recent discoveries; with numerous wood cuts and four copper 
plates. By James D. Dana, Geologist of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition. The third 
Edition of this valuable and important work, with essential additions and revi- 
sions. bringing the subject down to the present hour—is now in the Press, and will 
be published shortly. &vo., $3 50. 

“ This work does great honor to America, and should make us blush for the neglect 
in England of an important and interesting science.”"— London Atheneum. 


The Genera of the Plants of the United States.—Genera Flore Bo- | 


reali Orientali Ulustrata : illustrated by Figures and Analyses from Nature, by Isaac 
Sprague. Superintended, with descriptions, &c., by Prof. A.Gray. Vol. I, plates 1. 
—100, 8vo., cloth, $6. Vol. IL. plates, 8vo., cloth, $6. 
“— The Second volume will be ready in August. : te 
Fenimore Cooper’s Early Works: The Author’s Revised Edition.— 
The Pilot: A Tale of the Bea. 12mo. $1 25. In September. To be followed by 
other vols. at intervals, 
Mr. Cooper’s New Work.—The Ways of the Hour. 12mo., 


with The Spy.” Jn press. 


Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. By Charles Lanman, Libra- 


rian of the War Department; Author of ‘A Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. 
12mo., 75 cents. 


uniform | Th 


MPORTANT WORKS IN PRESS. 


Miss Sedgwick.—Clarence ; or Twenty Years Since. The Author’s 

Revised Edition ; complete in one vol. Uniform #ith Irving's Works. Ja dugust. 
ry . . . : P 

The Turkish Evening Entertainments.—he Wonders of Memorials 
and the Rarities of Anecdotes, By Ahmed Ben Hemden, the Kiyaya. ‘Translated 
from the Turkish. By John P. Brown, Esq, Dragoman of the Legation of the 

} United States, at Constantinople. 2m. In September. 

The Living Authors of England; with Illustrations from their 
Works. By Thomas Powell, Esq., Aathor of * Florentine Tales,” &c. In Four 
Parts. English Authors.—English Crities—Critical Journals—Public Press. 12mo. 

A Lift for the Lazy. Neatly printed in duodecimo. 75 cents. 

“ They have been at a great feast of languages aud stolen the scraps.” —Shakspeare. 
*, * This volume, printed in a novel style, comprises comprehensive and original ma- 





* 
terials for ** Table Talk,’’—such as literary anecdotes and statistics, origin of words, 
phiiological curiosities, quaint scraps from old authors, strange customs, odd sayings; in 
short, as a commouplace book of an exvensive reader and shrewd observer, itis a moat 
acceptable * lift’ for those who are too lazy or too busy to read whole fibraries for 
| themselves. On the 20th July, 
| ‘The Fountain of Living Waters. 


Th 





By a Layman. 
gant presentation volume, witha Vignette. Jn October. 
e [ilustrated Knickerboeker: The History of New York, from the 
Beginning of the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty: containing among many 
surprising and curious matters, the Unutterable Ponderings of Walter the Doubter ; 
the Disastrous Projects of William the Testy, and the Chivalric Achievements of 
Peter the Headstrong—the Three Dutch Governors of New Amsterdam: being the 
only authentic History of the ‘Times that ever will be published. By Diedrich 
Knickerbocker. Iilustrated with 15 superior engravings on wood, by the most emi- 
nent artists, from Designs by Darley. And a larger illustration on stone, from a 
Drawing by Heath,of London; a humorous representation of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
Army. Elegantly printed in Royal Octavo. Price in cloth, $3 50; extra dark cloth, 
gilt edges, $4; dark calf, unique style, $5; morocco extra, 86. In September. 
The Illustrated ‘Tales of a Traveller—Tales of a Traveller. By 
Washington Irving. Illustrated with 15 designs by Darley, engraved on wood in 
1 vol. royal 8vo. 


In a neat and ele- 


the first style by Childs, ilerrick, Leslie, Bobbet, Edmonds, &c. 
same style and prices as the Knickerbocker. 

*,* Ic is intended that the engravings in this volume and in the Knickerbocker shall 
exceed in excellence anything of the kind yet produced in this country. {1 will be ready 
in Oetober. 

The Illustrated Goldsmith.—Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography. By 
Washington Irving. With about 40 Lilustrations selected by the publisher from 
by W. Roberts. 8vo. 


Forster's Life ot Goldsmith, beautifully engraved on wood 
In August. 

Family Pictures from the Bible. Edited by Mrs. E. F. Ellett. 
Comprising original articles by Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. H. Field, Rev. Mr. Bur- 
chard. and other Eminent Divines. Illustrated with designs by Darley, eleganuly 

| printed, 12mo. In September. 

| The Practical Elocutionist, for Colleges, Academies, and High Schools. 
By John W. 3. Hows, Professor of Elocation in Columbia College. 

*,* This work is confidently recommended to the attention of the Teaching Public, 
and intelligent students, for its thorough practical character. Large 12mo. Jn August. 
| Crayon Reading Book ; comprising Selections from the various Writ- 
ings of Washington Irving. Prepared for the Use of Schools. I2mo. Jn Jug. 
| An Elementary Treatise on Artillery and Infantry, adapted for the Ser- 
vice of the United States. Designed for the Use of Cadets of the U.S. Military 
} Academy, and for the Officers of the Independent Companies and Volunteers. By 
| C. P. Kingsbury, Lieut. U.S.A. 12mo. 
| Success in Life: The Merchant: a Biography. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 
With Anecdotes and Practical Application for New Beginnets. 12mo. In dug. 
e Game of Natural History.—A Series of Games, carefully Drawn 
and Colored, representing the most Important and Interesting of the Animal Crea- 
tion. With Questions. Arranged so as to form a Pleasant and Interesting Enter- 
tainment for a Juvenile Party, while it also gives Desirable Information. Price 50 
cents, in a Case. 




















Johnson on Banking. Gentente 


de 


A Popular Treatise on Banking : 


The Duties of a Banker and his Personal 
Requisites therefor. 


By A. B. JOHNSON, Esa. 


President of the Oneida Bank, Utiea; and Author of “A 
Treatise on Language,” “ Religion in its relativn to the 
: Present Life.’ 
a “Treatise is contained in the third volume of the 
\nker’ 8 Mag ‘zine, which comprises also Bank Statistics 
of each State; Law Cases relating to banks, bills, notes, 
&c. Svo., pp 782, price $3, paper covers. 
Copies on hand of Volume It, neatly bound, $3 75. 
“ 1 “ 3 75. 


Born, De. 5. Austria 


Spectator, N. Y. Tribune 


< eee ” 

hae eriptions to the new volume, commencing July, 
-- ¥. p). 84, monthly, Five Dottars per ancam: by 
bn & Nicholls, Boston; D. Felt & Co.. No. 50 Wail 
ret, New York; Carey & Hart, Philadelphia ; George 


H. Derby & Co, Buffillo; G. Tracy, Utiea. jyl4it 


JT ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 270.—124 Cents.— 
1. The Doom of Quarantine, Spectator. 
2. Scottish Marriage Bill, Examiner. 3. Journey from Liege 
in a Prussian Diligence, Sharpe's Magazine. 


Magazine. 6. Mary Powell's Maide,. onc Married Life, 
Third Part, Sharpe's Mogazine. 
hold, Chap. 111.,1V., and V., De. 
ral Lord Minorea’s Note Book, Bentley's Miscellany. 
Day-break and Peep of Day—A Freneh Guard-house 
Legend, United Service Magazine. 
or Evrope;—French President's 
Affairs in France ; Misrepresentations of Hungary ; The 
Struggle in Rome; American Interests in Europe ; Posi- 
tion of Engtand; Russian Manifesto ; Canada, Examiner, 
. Boston Courier, Baltimore 
American, N. Y. Courier.—Powrtry. Home Sickness; My 
Vocation Presentiments; Sowing and Reaping: English 
Brothers ; Beethoven's Spirit Waltz; The Horse ; Conso- 
lation.—Snort ARTICLES. 
Miss Edgeworth; A Coincidence. 

Ce A New Volome has recently commenced. 

Published Weekly, at Six Dollarsa Year, by 





Nearly Ready. 
. ’ ‘ ef 

U. 8. Exploring Expeditions 

N COURSE OF PUBLICATION. Will be ready by 

the 20th of August, the UNITED STATES EXPLOK- 
ING EXPEDITION under Captiin Cuartes Witxkes, 
together with Explorations and Discoveries made by Ad- 
miral D’'Urville, Capt. Ross, and an Accountof the Ezpe- 
| dition to the Dead Sea, under Lieut. Lynch, by John 8. 
10. ComMmoTIons | Jenkins, author of “ Life of Silas Wright,” “ History of 
Message ; State of | the War in Mexico,” “Generals of the Last War,” etc., 

etc. Svo. with numerous Illustrations, pp. 500. 


A Review of the Mexican War. 


IN PRESS. Will be ready by the 18th of July, A 
REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR, embracivg the 
Causes of the War, Responsibility of its Commence- 
ment, the Purposes of the American Government in its 
Prosecution, its Benefits, and its Evils. By Charles T. 
Porter. J2mi0, 150) pages. 

JAMES M. ALDEN, 


jyl4 2 Snecessor to Alden & Parsons. 


4. Bertrand 
and Hungury, Blackwood s 


7. History of a House- 
8. Leaves from Admi- 
9. 








Evher in China; Death of | 


| 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Boston. | 





’ rs SMITH HOMANS, Editor and Proprietor, 


iyl Baltimore, Md. 








Announcement of | New Books. 


Life of James K. Polk. 


| HE undersigned have in preparation, and will Publish 
Presige’ the LIFE OF JAMES K. POLK, Eleventh 
tainin i of the United States ; with an Appendix con- 
thin 40 is “peeches, Messages, &e. The Book will con- 
of th PP. 12mo., and be embellished with a fine Portrait 
* late President, on Steel. $1 25. 
syl4 JAMES M. ALDEN, 
. Successor to Alden & Parsons. 


jyl4ef 





New Drawing Desk. 


HE subscriber has just introduced a new style 
Drawing Desk, which he thinks well worthy the | 
attention of Artists, Teachers, and Students of Drawing | 
It is so arranged that when opened it brings the object to | 
be copied at the right angle in front, at the same time the | jyable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
desk, or drawing board, is brought to the proper elevation. | |.aw, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Besides these advantages itis siinple-opening and closing) Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
a8 easy as a book; occupies but little space, yet has room | American History, ete.; 
for « drawing book, paper, and compartments for materials. | Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. ; 


crayons, pencils, &c. It also answers equally well for) which are offared to the public at extremely Low 
writing upon. The prices vary from $3 50 to $5, accord-| prices, 
ing to the kind of wood of which they are made. 


497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 


~ BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


| Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
of Bookstore, 


ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 


in all Languages, French, 


Orders for Books to su 


ly Libraries will be tl 
JOHN P. RIDNER, | executed. ee 
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INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION 
Free Gallery, 


289 BROADWAY. 


STABLISHED in the City of New York for the 
promotion of the taste for the Fine Arts in the 
United States of America, by introducing through the 
means of a perpetual Free Gallery the CHEFS D’QEUVRE 
of the European and American Schools of Art. Its 
ovject is to furnish the Student of Art with paintings 
worthy to become his models, and to promote a general 
public taste. 
Subscription $5 per anoum, for which each Subscriber 
becomes a member, and entitled to all the privileges of the 
institution, which are as follows :— 


1. 4 magnificent Annual Engraving, worth the full 


2. A share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and 
Works of Art of the very highest class, such as have 
never been offered to subscribers to any Art-Union in the 
world 


3. 4 sufficient sum will be annually set apart for the 
purpose of sending one American student or more, accord 
ing to its revenues received from subscriptions, to Eurupe, 
for a term of two years, at the expense of the International 
-Irt-Union The student or students to be selected by a 
committee of competent and disinterested persons. Stu 
dents of Art from any part of the Union may participate 
tn the public exposition which will take piace annualiy in 
the city of New York, from which the selection will be 
made for the term of study abroad. 

4. To the purchase of valunble National Publications, 
which will also be distributed by lot to the subscribers. 
These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery otf 
the United States. Thus it will be seen that every sub 
acriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth 
the fall amount of his subscription, but also muy obtain 
one of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings 
of the European and American Schools of Art. 

5. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash, 
and postage paid), directed to the managers of the Loter 
national Art-Union, who will immediately forward a cer 
tificate of membership 

Subscribers for 1849 will receive a evpy of the splendid 
mezzotint engraving of “ THE PRAYER,” by Allais, 
after Dubufe’s great picture. 

The First Annual Distribution will take place December 
10th, 1849. 

Amongst the many beautiful paintings stready pur- 
chased for distribution, are the celebrated pictures of 
* THE DEAD CHRIST,” by Ary Scheffer, and * CHIL 
DREN LEAVING SCHOOL,” by Waldmuller—the best 
paintings ever purchased by any Art-Union. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 


—-—- 


Honorary Secretaries will be appointed in every city in 
the . nien. They receive subscriptions and deliver to the 
subscribers the various works of Art. 

Applications for Secretaryship should be made early. 

je uf 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 


EG toinform Publishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 


above line ina first rate manner. A large assortment of 


specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
26 Broadway, N. Y., 
a9 tr Opposite Trinity Church. 


A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 
No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Litersry Rooms, 
No. 203 Brosuway), where 


OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 


literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings, 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 


Guide Books, Views of Cities, Ti avelling Maps, and Fancy 


Stativnery, are to be had here. 


Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 


business upon liberal terms. 


Wm. A. Greene, his book keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 


New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 


GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D-D., Author 
< “ Seely. * with an Introduction by Robt. 
aird, DD. 


iS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence tor the People. By John Cumming, 
DD., with an Iniredaction by Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 

THE PEARL OF DAYS 

REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


Jay. 
jel6tf M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel. 


Articles of Stationery, 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 

Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and net liable te get out of order, 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uaiiorm in color and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gokl Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
iu the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 


It being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
itis peculinrly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting 
Houses, and Schools. 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelout 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 
The Vetantgetil wah exndaet the next 


Boston Annual Trade Sale, 


Agreeably to the regulations of the Comm ittee, and under 
their approval. 





The sale will commence on 
Monday, the 20th day of August next, 


when the STATIONERY will be sold, and the BOOKS 
on the following days. 


We would respectfully solicit from the Trade, consign- 


ments of 
STATIONERY, 





BOOKS, 
AND 


BOOKBINDER’S STOCK. 
BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


Boston, June, 1549, AUCTIONEERS, 
je 3) 


Dr. William <A. Alcoti’s New Series. 











IN PRESS, 
And will be published on the lst of AUGUST, 


“ Letters to Young Men on 
Various Subjects.” 


Designed as a Companion to the Young Man's 
Guide, by the same Author. 


This volume will comprise the letters originally pub- 


introduced to the public. 


an extensive salc, when issued in a neat vol. of 300 pages. 
Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited 


Publishers, Buffilo, New York. 





Also in preparation 


“ Letters to Young Ladies,” 


Greck and Latin Classic 


lished in the New York Evangelist, and some never before 
The popularity of the Aathor, 
united to the favorable reception and commendations the 
letters received on their publication, will insure for them 


GEO. H. DERBY & Co., 
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’ 
CHOICE EDKkTIONS, 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


JNO. PENINGTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Zschylus, ed. Schulz. Halle, 1809-21. 5 vols. 8vo. pa- 

per, $4 5u. 

Paulus Aginetas, Venet. (Aldus) 1528. Folio, half calf, 

$6 Ov. 

£-opice fabule, ed. de Furia. Lips. 1810. &vo. calf, 33. 

Alianus de nat. animaliam variorum et Gronovii. Lond, 

1744. 2 vols. 4to. bds. $6. 

Lliani varia historia, ed. Kuhn. Lips. 1780. 2 vols, 

8vo. calf, $3. 

Alciphron Bergleri et Wagner. Lips. 1798. 2 vols. &vo. 
$2 00. 


Ammianns Marcellinus variorum et Erfurdt. Lips. 10s. 
3 vols. 8vo half calf, $5. 

Antoninus Gatokeri et Casaubon. Traject. 1697. Folio, 
half cal’, $4 

Anacreon Baxteri et Fi-cher. Lips. 1793. &vo. $1 25 
Andronicus Khodius Heinsii et Gaistord. Oxon. 1209. 
Bvo. bids $2. 

Anthologia Greca Grotii et Bosch. 
5 vols, 4to. $20. 

Anthologia veterum Lat. epigram. variorum et Burmanni. 
Ast. 1759. 2 vols. 4to. $7. 

Apuleius, ed. Hildebrand. Lips. 1843. 8vo. $1 75. 
Apollodorus Heynii. Goelting. 1782-3. 4 vols. vo. 
$2 00. 

Apollonius Rhodius, ed. Beck. Lips. 1797. &vo. $150. 
Appianus, ed. Schweighwuser. Lips. 1785. 3 vols. 8vo. 
half vel. St. 

Apthonias, ed. Heiasinus. Lugd. Bat. 1626. 8vo $1. 
Aristophanes variorum et Burmanni. Lugd. Bat. 1760. 
2 vols. 4to. calf, $7. 

Anistoteles, ed. Bekker. Berolini, 1831-6. 4 vols. 4to. 
25 00. 

Arriani historica, ed. Dubner et Miiller. Parisiis, 1546. 
Royal 8vo $4. 

Aristenetus, ed. Boissonade. Lartetiw, 1822. 8vo. §! 25. 
Aratus,ed Buble. Lips. 1793—1801. 2 vols. 8vo 33 7). 
Areteus, ed Kuhn. Lips. 1828. &8vo $375. 
Atheneus variorum et Schweigheuser. Argent. !s01-7. 
14 vols. 8vo. S15. 

Aurelianus variorum et Almeloveen. Amst. 1755. 4to 
calt, $2 50. 

Aurelius Victor variorum et Pilisci. Traject. 1696. &vo. 
vel. $2. 

Ausonius. Lond. (Valpy) 1823. 3 vols. 8vo bds. $375. 
Auguste Scriptores historia varioram et Grutori.  Lugd. 
Bat. 1671 2 vols. Svo. calf, $5 50. 


*,* The general Catalogue of 12,000 volumes, from 
which the above have been selected, can be obtained upon 
application. jyls 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 
August 27, 1849. 


On six months credit for approved endorsed Notes 


Ultraject. 1795-8. 





In soliciting consignments for the next Trade Sule of 

BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE 
PLATES, &c., 

The undersigned beg to state, that the same regulations 
will be observed in this, as at the last sale, so fir as 
allow contributors their option to withdraw the balance of 
any item atter Fixer Lots are disposed of; shough in all 
cases, First Lots will be sold without reserve. . 

The commission for selling and guarantee, will be Ove 
percent. Nocharge will be made for fire insurance, eX 
cept to cover advances on consignments; wor will ay 
other fire insurance be eff-cted, except at the special fr 
quest of contributors. Bales cashed when desired, with: 
in thirty days after the final receipt of Goods. Invoices 
for the first Catalogue should be in hand as soon #8 pro‘ 


ticable. oe 
COOLEY & KEESE, 

191 Broapway. 

New York, 18th June, 1849. jy7f 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROUMS. © 
W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engraving’ 
English, French, and German, line, mezzotint. and 
stipple, and hihographs, of every variety of subject cou 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. — 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawirgs. agg 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in 4 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 2 
Consig ts or © issions relating to the Fine Arts 
mptly attended to. , 
Pipesired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished ** 











je30 6t By the same Author. 








the market prices, in accordance with an arrangemen a 
completed with bim. fl 
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~ Outlines to Shakspeare. 


—_——— 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay street, New York, 
OFFERS FOR SALE 
RETZSCH’S OUTLINES 


SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS. 


ORIGINAL EDITION, 
Hundred Plates. 


In One Volume. 


One 


The attention of the public is respectfully called to 
this Cheap and Elegynt Edition of the renowued and hith- 
ert unparalleled Artist. 


A liberal discount to the Trade. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. halfealf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


—— Urammatik des neutestamentiichen Sprachidioms. 
Walf calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 

KUERIGSFELD, tateinische Hymnen & Gesinge aus 
dem Mitielalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 


gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pfhlanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche darch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful mops), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 

KIEPERT Aus von Hellas, $7 50. (Thisis the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 


Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. je23 uf 


. 
Facing the Enemy. 
ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY 
F. W. EDMONDS. 
HIS beautiful Engraving having been withdrawn from 
sale soon after its publication, is now republished by 
che subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for 
drints and ‘'wo Dollars for proofs on India paper. 
The Trade will be supplied at the usual discount. 
: JOUN P. RIDNER, 
jel6 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. 
J o . 
NJ 
Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 
T= Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. Lt is highly 
recommended by the best French Tenchers and is ex- 
emely popular in France, having passed through a great 
any editions in a very short period. 
He would also invite ther attention to Oram's Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by «ll ‘Teachers 
Who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools, HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, 


_. ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 
Me ho preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
etl, Sione, Marbie, Ivory, State, Glass, China, and 


Pn rthenware, Paper, Pasiebourd, Plaster Models, &c. 
rice 6d. and Is. per bottle, 





my!2 tf 





Pe wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 
‘uw 2 ae Holborn, Loxvon, or JOUN WILEY, 


nen) the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
Sea 8 Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 


“ Thave exami 


2ereby certify ned Robinson's Liyuid Cement, and I 


re that itis capable of glueing together wood, 
hae, stoneware, metals, aud other solids, ia a strong and 
ee © minner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
lable to be affeeted by moisture or rain. 
ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 


“ London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849." 


Book Business for Sale, 


a" SUBSCRIBER having determined to relinquish 
the Book business, will dispose of bis stock and give 
immediate possession of the Store, which has recently ua 


dergone « thorough repair, and upon which a lease may 
be obtained, 


The stock has all been purchased during the past 
eight months at 


TRADE SALES AND AUCTION, 

and will amount to from §6,000 (o $7,000. 

The store has been occupied as a Book store by Messrs. 
Asli and ANNERS, and GEO, 8. APPLETON, for 
nearly twenty years, and stands well for either city or 
transient business. 

_ The store is 50 by 18 feet, with dry basement, anda 
light and airy room in the rear 56 feet long. 

Booksellers and Private Gentlemen in want of Law, 
Medical, Misecllaneous, or Juvenile Books, Bibles, Prayer 
Books, &c., will do well to avail themselves of the pre- 
sent opportunity, as the stock will ull be sold off immedi 
ately, regardless of profit. 





CHAS. MARSHALL, 


jy 142 148 Chesaut Street, PutLapecruia. 


Brooks’s Series 


OF 
Greek and Latin Classies, 
For Schools and Colleges. 





$ Yer subscribers have engaged Professor Brooks, of Bal 
timere,a fine Classical and Belles- Lettres’ scholar, to 
edit a fuli series of GRekk AND LATIN CLassics On un 
improved plan, and with peculiar adaptation to the wants 
ot the American student. A part of the series have 
already appeared; some ure in processof publication; aud 
others will follow as svon as they can be prepared tor the 
press. 
BROOKS’S FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 

This is adapted to Hrooks’ Ross's Latin Grammar, but 
Will suitany other Grammar oft the Language. It con- 
sists Of a Grammar, Reader, and Dictionary, combined, and 
will enable any one to acquire a knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the Latin Language without an ivstructor. It 
has already passed through six editions, ldmo. 

BROOKS’S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 

This edition of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and 
explanation of the Fables, together with original English 
Noies, Historical, Mythological, and Critical, and Lilus- 
trated by Pictorial Embeliishments; with a Chavis, giv- 
ing the Meaning of all the Words with critical exactness. 
Each Fable coutains a Plate trom an original Design. 
8vo. Just published. 


BROOKS’S FIRST GREEK LESSONS. 

This Greek elementary is on the same plan as the 
Latin Lessons, and affords equal facilities to the student. 
it bas reached a tuurth edition, 18mo. 

BROOKS’S 

GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 

This consists of portions of the Four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in Chronological Order; and forms a connected 
History of the Principal Events in the Saviour's Life and 


Ministry. It contains a Lexicon, and is iliustrated and 
expiamed by Notes. Second edition, just published. 
ido. 





In Press. 
BROOKS'S GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
BROOKS’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


BROOKS'S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 

Vine. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
je23 uf 51 Joho street, New York. 

RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 

e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 

various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Urivete 

Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 

of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 

given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 

is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the coliation 

of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skili and accuracy. 

Mr. Rayson appesls to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, tuspital Library, James 
W. Beckman, Esq., Pros. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harisun, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N. B. ‘The possessors of Audubon's work on the Natural 
History of Animats, just completed, may have their 
volume ically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 








823 3m 


his place of business, 38 Ouk st., corner of James. {17 3in. 





MERICAN MEDICAL JOURNAL FOR JULY. 
LEA & BLANCHARD issue thir day-——The Ameri- 
can Medical Journal of the Medical Sciences, No. 35, 
New Series, for July, 1849. 
CONTENTS. 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIGNS—MEMOIRS AND 
CASES. 

1. A brief account of the origin, progress, symptoms, 
mortality, and treatment of Pestilential Cholera, as it 
oecurred jn the Mississippi Valley, and especially in the 
city of Memphis, By Lewis Shanks, M.D., of Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

2. Extracts from the Records of the Boston Society 
for Medical lmprovement. By Samuel Parkman, M.D. 
Pecretary. 

3. Lithotrity and Lithotomy, with the use of Ether in 
those operations. By J. Mason Warren, M.D, 

4. On Nitrate of Silver in Jaundice. By J. F. Peebles, 
M.1)., of Petersburg, Va. 

5. Notes of Hospital Cases. 
M.D., of Philadelphia. 

6. On the use of Oxide of Silver in certain forms of 
Menorrhagia, with cases and remarks. By J. J. Thweatt, 
M.D... Petersburg. Va. 

7. Congenital Phimosis. 
geon U.S. Navy. 

8. Traumatic Tetanus treated with Chloroform. Re- 
covery.—Read before the * Boston Society for Observa- 
tioas In Medicine and the Collateral Sciences.” By Ed- 
ward H. Clarke, MD. 

9. On the Influence upon Health of the introduction of 
Tea and Coffee in large proportion into the Dietary of 
Children and the Gaboring Classes. By Samuel Jack- 
son, M.D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

10. Surgical Cases. By James D. Trask, M.D., White- 
plains, Westchester county, New York. 

11. On the Action of Poisons. By James Binke, M.D., 
F.R.C.8.E., Professor of Anatomy at the St. Louis Uni- 
versily. 

i2. On Contagion. By Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., 
Prof, of Theory and Practice of Medicine in the University 
of the City ot New York. 

13. Contributions fo Pathological Anatomy By John 
Neill, M.D, Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University 
of Pennsylvania. With five woodcuts. 

14. Cases of Casarian Operation. By A. B. Shipman, 
M.D., Protessor of Surgery in Indiana Medical College. 

15. Complete Inversion and Expulsion of the Uterus. 
By Thomas H. Yardley, M.D., Consulting Physician to 
the Lying-in Departuné@ht of the Northern Iispensary of 
Philadelpiia, &c. 

16. Two Cases of Spontaneous Luxation of the Hip 
Joint. By Henry A. Ramsay, M.D., Raysville, Ga. 

REVIEWS. 

17. Practical Treatise on Ventilation. 

l2mo. 404 pages. 


By Henry Hartshorne, 


By M. G, Delaney, M.D., Sur- 


By Morrill 
Boston: James Munroe & 


1847—8. By Thomas Bevill Pennock, M D., Physician to 
the Royal Free Hospital, &c. London: 1249, 132 pages. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


19. Practical Pharmacy. ‘The Arrangements, Appara- 
tus, and Manipulations of the Pharmaceutical Shop and 
Laboratory. By Francis Motr, Ph. D., and Theophilus 
Redwood. Edited, with extensive additions, by William 
Procter, Jr. Llustrated by 500 engravings on wood. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1849. 

20. Human Anatomy. By Jonas Qaain, M.D. Edited 
by Richard Quain, M.D., and William Sharpey, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professors of Anatomy and I hysiology, in Univer- 
sity College, London. First American, from the fifth 
London edition. Edited by Joseph Leiby, M.D. In two 
volumes, with over 500 Illustrations. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Blanchard, 1#49. 

21 Seventh Annual Report to the Legislature, relating 
to the Registry and Returns of Births, Marriages, aud 
Deaths, in Massachusetts, for the year ending April 30th 
is4e. By Wm. B. Calhoun, Secretary to the Common- 
wealth. &vo, pp. 56. 

22. On the Cryptogamous Origin of Malarious and Fpi- 
demic Fevers. By J. K. Mitchell, A M., M.D., Professor 
ot Practical Medicine in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1849. 8vo. pp. 137. Phila. : 
Lea & Blanchard. 

23. A Practical Treatise on the Domestic Management 
and Most Important Diseases of Advanced Life; with an 
Appendix, containing a series of Cases iilustrauve of a 
new and successful mode of treating Luwbago and other 
forms of Chronic Rheumatism, Sciatica, and other Nea- 
talgic Affections, and certain forms of Paralysis, By 
George Day, M.D, Fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
clans, and Phy ician to the Western General Dispensary. 
ovo. pp. 226, Philadeiphiit: Lea & Blanchard, Is4y, 

24. Parturition, and the Principles and Practice of 
Obstetrics. By W. ‘Tyler Smith, M.D., Lond.; Lecturer 
on Obstetrics in the Hunterian School of Medicine, 12mo. 
pp. 395. Lea & Blanchard: 1849. 

25. Reports, tor 1848, of Institutions for the Insane in 
the United States. 

26. An account of some of the most important Diseases 
of Women By Robert Gooch, M.D., with illustrations. 
Second edition. Philadelphia: Ed. Barrington and Geo. 
D. Haswell, 1849. 8vo. pp. 522. 

27. Avesthesia, or the Employment of Chloroform and 
Ether in Surgery, Midwitery, &e. By J. Y. Simpson, 
M.D., F.R'8.E., Professor of Midwifery in the University 
of Ecioburgh, &e. Philadelphia; Lindsay & Biakiston, 
1849. 8vo. pp. 248. 

QUARTERLY SUMMARY—FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Comprising many interesting articles in the various de- 

partments of Medicine and Surgery. jyl4 uf 
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| : BANGS, PLATT & CO.’S 
FIFTIETH NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


The Stationery and Paper Sale, on FRIDAY, 24th AUGUST, and the Book Sale 
On TUESDAY, 28th AUGUST, 1849. 


~~ 


For which Consignments of BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, 
LEATHER, &c., are respectfully Solicited. 



































Contributors who desire to do so will be allowed to reserve the privilege of withdrawing any item «after the sale of the first lot, such reservation being specified in the 
; Catalogue. 
ae | Punioutars for the Printing should be furnished immediately, as the Catalogue is now at press. 
ra The usual Cash Advances will be made on receipt of Goods, when desired. 
: 
i | 
: TERMS OF SALE. 
' On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more 
than $100, four months’ credit ; and all purchases less than $100, cash. 
A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 
Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, satisfrctory to the sellers, will be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within 
fifteen days after the sale; and all bilis not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage to be charged until settled 
‘oa for: and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be ge-sold on account of the purchaser, or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers withia 
ie thirty dots from last day of sale. : c 
ie Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day of sale. 
bie FLETCHER HARPER, ) 
Po CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, | 
H. Z. PRATT, , ' 
ROE LOCKWOOD, t Committee. 
204 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, ISAAC H. CADY, j 
jyi4e July \Ath, 1849. J. K. HERRICK, 





PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY’S 
“ ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS. 


(IN PREPARATION.) 
ESSAYS ON REPRESENTATIVE MEN; 


Embracing Seven distinct Essays on SHAKSPEARE, NAPOLEON, &c., &&. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. One Volume 12mo. 


A DISCOURSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Rev. THEODORE PARKER. One Volume 12mo. 












THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED, 


AS CONTAINED IN THE SHEEAH TRADITIONS OF THE HYAT-UE-KULOB. 






{Translated from the Persian, by the Rev. J. L. MERRICK, Eleven Years a Missionary to the Persians, 
Boston, June 15, 1849. jez 









PARIS SCHOOL BOOKS .—tList No. 11, 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 Broadway. 


CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ET LIVRES DE LECTURE, 


























BARTHELEMY.—Abrégé du jeune Anacharsis. HISTOIRE NATURELLE des Oiseaux les plus 


BERNARDIN DE ST.-PIERRE.—Paul et Vir- | 
ginte. | 
CHATEAUBRIAND.—Martyrs. 1 vol. in-12. 
—— Natchez. 1 vol. in-12. | 
Atala, Réné et Voyage en Amérique. 1 vol. in-12. 
CHRONIQUEURS-FRANCAIS.—-Ville-Har- 
douin, Proisenrt. 
COTTIN (Mm»e.)—Elizabeth, ou Les exilés en) 
Biberie. 
DIALOGUES MORAUX.—Six dialogues pour | 
les jeunes gens. 
Six dialogues pour les jeunes demoiselles. 
DRAMES MORAUX propres a @tre représentés 
dans les écoles. 
FLORIAN.—Fables. 1 vol. in-12 et in-18. 
Nama Pompilius. 1 vol. in-18, 
GUIZOT.—Histoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 











remarqua bles. 
—— des Animux les plas remarquables. 


HISTOIRE DE JEANNE D’ARC. Par M. 
Roy. 


DE LA CHEVALERIE. Par M. Roy. 

DU CONQUETE DE GRENADE. @’ 
aprés Irving. 

LA FON TAINE.—Fables. 1 vol. in-12 et in-18. 








/LA MORALE EN ACTION.—Un Recueil 


d'Anecdotes. 1 vol. in-12. 


, LAMARTINE.—Voyage en Orient. 2 vol in-12. 


LE SAGE.—Gil Blas de Santillane. 1 vol. in-12. 
LEVI.—Esquisses Littéraires. 1 vol. in-12. 

i= Précis de la Littérature francaise. J vol. in-12. 

| ———— Nouvelle Mnémosyne classique. 1 vol. in-18. 

Les Poétes italiens. 1 vol. in-12, 

{-——— Théatre classique. 1 vol. in-12. 











A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


MONTESQUIEU.—La Grandeur des Roma.s 
1 vol. in.18. Me i 

MOLIERE.—(CEuvres ; diverses éditions, in-!* 
et in 180, 

PELLICO (S.)—Mes Prisons. 1 vol. in-12. 

RACINE.—(Euvres ; diverses ditions, in-! 
et in-18, 

SAINTINE (X.)—Picciola. 1 vol. in-12. | 

SEVIGNE (Mme pe).—Lettres choisies. | ¥°' 
in-12. 

STAEL (Mme pe).—Delphine. 1 vol. in-1? 

—— L’Allemagne. 1 vol. in-12. 

Corinne. 1 vol. in-12. : 

VIGNY (pr).—Cinq Mars, ou Une Conjurate” 
sous Lonis XIII. , 

VOLTAIRE.—Histoire de Charles XII. 1 ¥% 
in- 12. 

—— Siécle de Louis XIV. ! vol. in-12. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun STREET, conNER oF GOLD, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. 


combination of DURABILITY with gELasTiciry, adaptation 


Its 


in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 


and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS, 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 


AND 


CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise siz 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 


PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuEar Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 





jy! tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Have Just Published, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE; 
Illustrated by 
The Genius of Distinguished Men, 

By Henry T. Tuckerman, 

Author of * Thoughts on the Poets,” * Artist Life,” &c. 
A neat 12mo. volume. Price 75 cts. 
ContTents.—The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne—The 

Dilettante, Shenstone—The Moralist, William Ellery 

Channing—The Wit, Denn Swift—The Philanthropist, 

Willian Roscoe—The Humorist, Charles Lanb—The 

Historian, T. Babington Macaulay—The Idealist, Joho 

Sterling —The Rhetorician, Edmand Burke—The Scho- 

lar, Mark Akenside—The Biographer, Final Memorials 

of Lamb and Keats. 

This makes an agreeable volume for summer reading to 
the traveller or to the sojourner at a watering place, or in 
the country. It is of a higher order of merit than the 
light literature of the day, while it is less diffuse than 
works ofa more standard character: it will be found both 
instructive and entertaining. 


Also, 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
AND 
Record of Medical Science. 
No. 6, Vol. V., New Series tor June, 1849. 


Containing, besides much other Valuable Matter, a care- 
fully prepared account of 


The Proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, 
at their Meeting recently held in Boston, principally from 
Notes taken on the spot, by one of the Editors. 

An Article on the Progress of the Cholera. 

Original Communications from Medical Men. 

Editorieal Articles. 

Bibliographical Notices of New Medical Books; toge- 
ther with a Record of Medical Science, containing arti- 
cles on Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, 
and Practice of Medicine, and Surgery. 


TERMS AND TIME OF PUBLICATION. 
Published Monthly at Three Dollars per Annum, or for 
Four Dollars paid in advance. Ranking'’s Half- Yearly 
Abstract of the Medical Sciences is furnished in addition. 


£3 To Booksellers and Agents a liberal discount is 
given. __ jevit 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Sanscribers would cal!) the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Grecea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particulurly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URLAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


G & WESTERMANN, BROTHERS, Book- 
. * sellers, Publishers, and Importers, of 
Foreign Literature, 651 Broadway, New York, having 
made an arrangement with Mr. Ernest Fleischer, of 
Leipsic, for the republication of his edition of 
RETZSCH'’S GALLERY TO SHAKSPEARE’S 
DRAMATIC WORKS, 
will reissue it in America in !6 monthly parts ; each part 
will contain six, or more, beautiful engravings, with ex- 
planatory letter-press in English and German, neatly done 
up in fancy covers, and will be supplied to subscribers for 
the whole series, at the extremely low price of 
50 CENTS A PART. 

The Publishers are confident, from the universal cele- 
brity of the designer of those illustrations, that the sale 
will be commensurate with the internal worth of the 
work ; and from the fact of the whole series of eight plays, 
when completed, being offered for the price of two of the 
original German edition. 

The work will de completed in 16 parts, issued on the 
Ist and 15th of every month, and will contain 
Hamlet, 17 plis. King Lear, 12 pits. 

Macbeth, I2plts. ‘Ihe Tempest, 12 pits. Othello, 12 pits. 
Romeo & Juliet, 12 pits. Merry Wives of Windsor. 12 pits 
King Henry the Fourth, Parts L. and IL, 12 plates. 

Subscribers’ names received by the publishers at 651 
Broadway (above Bleecker), and by all the respectable 
booksellers in the Union. 

Part II. is now ready. je234t 
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NEW BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
The following Works will be issued by 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I. 
THIERS’ NAPOLEON. VOL. 2. 


Uniform with the fine and coarse Editions, in cloth gilt 
and cloth gilt backs. (Now ready.) 








II. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY. 
A STORY 


Of Town and Country. 

By ALBERT SMITH. 
Complete in one volume, 160 pages, price 25 ets. 
Ill, 

CON CREGAN. Part 6. 

THE IRISH GIL BLAS. 


By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Price 6} cts, 


IV. 
THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 
IN ALL ITS VARIOUS BRANCHES. 


FREDRICK OVERMAN, 
Mining Engineer. 


By 


Iilustrated by 150 Engravings. 
V. 
LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
Vi. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By MADAM CAMPAN. 
(Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine **). 
In 2 vols. 12mo., cloth extra gilt. 
VIL. 
PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY. 
By BIR JOHN HERSCHELL,. 
In one volume 12mo. 
VIII. 
THE NEW TIMON. 


A Romance of London. 

By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Third American from the 4th London Edition. 
IX. 

MEMOIRS OF ANNE BOLEYN, 

Queen of Henry VIIL. 
By MISS BENGER. 
x. 
DRAWING-ROOM 
For 1850. 
Elegantly I}lustrated by 20 superb Plates. 
In 1 vol. quarto, richly gilt. 


THE SCRAP-BOOK 


XI. 
SOUTHEY’S MISCELLANIES, AND 
ESSAYS. 
Uniform with “ Macaulay's,” and “ Carlyle’s 

Miscellanies.”” 

XI. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 

OFA 


MISSISSIPPI! STEAM DOCTOR. 
With Illustrations by Darley. 
XIII. 
THE RUBY for 
With 10 Engravings. 
XIV. 
PRINCESS LAMBALLE’S MEMOIRS. 


By A LADY OF RANK. 
je2%3 tf Uniform with “ Memoirs of Josephine.” 


1850. 
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PAINTINGS AND OTHER WORKS OF ART, 


TO BE DISTRIBUTED, AT THE ANNUAL MEETING IN DECEMBER, BY LOT AMONG THE MEMBERS OF 


THE AMERICAN RT-UNION, 


LOIN ND POISON YY YY YY 


PLAN. 


Every subscriber of FIVE DOLLARS is a member of the Art-Union for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. 
The money thus obtained (after paying necessary expenses), is applied, 


Finst.— To the production of a large and costly ORIGINAL ENGRAVING from an American painting, of which the plate anc copyright belong to the Institation, and are used 
solely for its benefit. Of this Engraving every member receives a copy for every five dollars paid by him. Members entitled to duplicates are at liberty to select trom the 
engravings of previous years. Whenever the funds justify it, AN EXTRA ENGRAVING OR WORK OF ART is also furnished to every member. Every member also 
receives a full Annual Report of the proceedings, &c., of the Institution. 


Seconp.—To the purchase of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, STATUETTES in Bronze, and MEDALS, by native or resident artists, These paintings and sculptures are pub- 
licly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art Union till the annual meeting in December, when they are PUBLICLY DISTRIBUTED BY LOT among the members, exch ney, 
ber having one share for every five dollars paid by him. Each member is thus certain of receiving in return the value of the five dollars paid, and may also reecive 9 
painting or other Work of Art of great value. te 

Tutrp.—The Institution keeps an office and FREE PICTURE GALLERY, always open, well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the members jy 
New York receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business of the Institution is transacted. 


Fourru.—The Buttetin of the Art-Union, which has now been enlarged to include in addition to the usual Catalogue of Pictures and List of Subscribers, particular 
descriptions of Works purchased for Distribution ; news of interest in relation to the Fine Arts, extracts from the Correspondence of the Institution, Woodcut Hiustrations 
of Paintings belonging to the Gallery, avd generally sach matters of interest coanected with the Art-Union as may be desirable to Subscribers, will be furnished gratui 
tously to Honorary Secretaries, and t those Members who, after paying their subse iptions, shall signify their desire to have it forwarded to them vy Mail. To all others 
the price will be six cents per number. 











i The Paintings, §c., are Placed in the order in which they are Purchased, without regard to Cost or Merit. 
ADDITIONS ARE NOW CONSTANTLY MAKING OF NEW PAINTINGS. 














1 The Venetian Bride, : ; Louis Lang , 52 Burnt Out, . ° : . Chas. F. Blauvelt; 105 Brigand Alarmed, . ° Prof. 8. F. B. Morse 
2 Swiss Scenery, ° ° ° PD. Huntington | 53 View on the Valley of the Little Beaver. 106 Female Head, ‘ ° -  F. B. Carpenter 
3 Jephthah’s Daughter, , ‘ W.C. Sanders ' John L. Morton’ 197 The Suolling Minstrels. . A. Chappell 
4 Const Scene, near Newport, R. I. D. Huntington | 54 An Italian Flower Girl, - Miss H. Borchard 193 The Lone Indian, . . - Alex. Rutherford 
5 Leisure Hours, ‘ : . Allen Smith, Jr} 55 Flower Piece, : . . 8. Roesen 199 Rembrandt Painting, 4 ; Geo. H. Hail 
6 Scenes onthe Juniata, . T.W. Whitridge ! 56 Flower Piece, . ° . S. Roesen 11) Spaniels and Sea fowl, —. « Thos. HW. Hinckley 
7 Group of Peasant Children, : R. Zahner| 57 View near Scheveningen, in Holland, | 111 Road Scenery near Lake George, . S. R. Gilford 
8 The Interceptea Letier, . ° J. B. Flagg _ J. M. st 112 View on the Hudson, near Milton, Thos Thompsoa 
9 Fruit Piece, es cmt oe S. Roesen| 58 German Children,» RR. Zahner’ 113 View down thelfudson, from Milton, Thos. Thowpsoa 
10 Diamond Cove at Sunset, Portland, Me., ae 59 Landscape View in Monmouth  tibakaes | 114 Capri—Bay of Naples, ; i J.P. Cropsey 
Cha‘s E. Beckett : es . ,, | 115 View on the Iudson, trom Saugerties, = ‘I’. Dougiiry 
1! The Sailor Boy, . - ‘ S. 8. Osgood ~ Brine ewe . ; . 23 po wee 128 Lake Scose—Comperition, : . Doughty 
12 Petrarch’s Laura, . . . 8.8. Osgood) | View of Lake et th 4 ‘ Charles Baker | 117 The Old Mill—A Scene in Maine, T. Doughiy 
13 Duck Shooters, . . ° W. Ranney\ * ** . 5s * ns | 118 A Peepat the Hudson, from Recollection, T. Doughty 
14 Landscape Composition, . . T.. Burford 63 Distant View of Mansfeld ear Se F. Kensett 119 Landscape Composition, . ‘ G. Hariwick 
15 Winter on the Passaic, - D. W. C. Boutelle 64 The White Mountains of New Hampshire, 120 Landscape Composition, . ° G. Hartwick 
16 Early Autumn—Stndy from Nature, Wan. G. Boardman | 121 View near the City of the Hague, . M. Harting 
D. W.C. Boutelle| 65 Italian Peasant Child, =. é J. K Fisher | 122 Moonlight View, near Rotterdam, . M. Harting 
17 Middlefield Falls, Ct., : . BR. W. Hubbard! 66 Portrait of the Distant Lover, — . R. Kohler | 123 New England Early Winter, - Sam’ L. Gerry 
18 Recollections of Kauterskill Clove, R.W. Hubbard) 67 My Cottage on the Creek, . ° John J. Porter | 124 White Mountain Scenery, . - Sam’ L Gerry 
19 Jack the Giant Killer, ° . Alex. Rutherford; 68 Woodland Home, . ° ° John J. Porter | 125 Young Vintager of the Moselle, .  J.G. Schwartze 
20 View near Rockland Landing, . James H. Cafferty | 69 The Abandoned Ship, ‘ . G. R. Bonfield | 126 Two Heads of Monks, ° « J. G.Schwartze 
21 Now or Never, P > -  T.H. Matteson| 70 Beating Down Channel, . : G. R. Bonfield | 127 Norma, ° ‘ s . J. G.Schwartze 
22 Above the Clouds at Sunrise, ° F. E. Church | 71 O-ho-ka-pe, an Indian Hunter, . Seth Eastman | 128 The Old Mill, P . ° George Inness 
23 ‘The Apple of Discord, . ° H.P. Gray | 72 Sississiton Chief, . « . Seth Eastman | 129 Flower Piece, ° ° é 8. Roesen 
24 The Wages of War, é ; H. P. Gray | 73 Leaving Home, . 5 > J. T. Peele | 130 Fruit Piece, ‘ ; P 8. Roesen 
25 American Winter Scene, . ° Regis Gignoux | 74 Study on a Trout Brook, . sa Boutelle | 131 Market Placein Holland, . . J. M. Culverhouse 
26 The Catskill Mountains, from below Hudson, 75 Winter Moonlight, . ‘ 5 Boutetle | 132 View on the Rivers in the Low 
R. G. L. Leonori| 76 Scene in Rutland County, . ‘ Won. Hart Country, . : . . J. M. Claverhouse 
27 Landscape. Pic-Nic Party, + B.M. McConkey} 77 Scene in Rutland County, . : Wan. Hart] 133 Landscape—Brook Scene, . ° W. M. Oddie 
28 Roman Ruins, with figures, - B.M.McConkey| 78 View near Rotterdam, i y Culverhouse | 134 Scene from King Lear, . ° Thomas Bal! 
29 Roman Girl Bathing, ; : L. Terry | 79 The Duke and the Blacksmith, . G. H. Bruckman| 135 Othello, . : . . Geo. H. Hull 
30 Luther's Vow, e . ° Edwin White} 80 Flower Girl, ; 2 3 F. R. Spencer 136 Crayon Study, : . . V. Colyer 
31 The Last Moments of Luther, . Edwin White} §1 The Message, ; 4 : W. Libby | '37 Fish, . : : : J. B. Sieame 
32 Bunyan’s Vision of the Cross, . Edwin White} g2 The Match Boy, . : : W. Libby | 38 Mont Blanc, . : -  _G, Grunewald 
33 Schroon Lake, . . . 8. R. Gifford! g3 Morning, ‘ ; : G. H. Hat | 1389 Wood Scene, . . » — G, Grunewald 
34 Solitude, " j » ‘ 8. R. Gifford | 94 Trout Brook, i F ‘ S. L. Gerry 140 Evening after a Storm, ° . F. E. Church 
35 The Shepherd Boy, . : : Fd. Raab!| g5 View of Rockland Lake, . ‘ J. 1. Cafferty | 41 Winter Scene—the last of Decem- ‘ 42 
36 A peep at the Catskill Mountain House, T. Doughty} g5 View on the Manockissy Creek, . G. Grunewald we, . : : , mae . — 
37 Susquehanna Scenery, from Recollection, T Doughty 87 Interior by Candlelight, ® Culverhouse ies A Rule Guster, ; aaa = ett 
38 Cattle, ‘ , ’ T. H. Hinckley 88 Interior by Candlelight, : . Culverhouse 143 The Head of the Pilgrim, . i + B.¢ has: f 
39 View in Berkshire County, Mass. ‘ 144 The Colonna Gallery at Rome, . F. Heiarich 
&9 Interview between André and Arnold, Stearns 4 >. Heianch 
Clearing off after a September Storm, Geo. Inness 2 A 145 Roman Architecture, with Figures, F. Heiorc 
? 90 Gold Fish, . ° « ° W. Cogswell "A. Richards 
40 View on the French Broad River,; ‘Tl’. A. Richards . . 146 Approach to Lake George, .  T.A. Richa: 
‘ 91 Thoughts on a Flower, . ° Mrs. Spencer *otherspoon 
41 View in Pittsford, Vt., ‘ ‘ F. E. Chureh an a 147 House of John Knox, .  W. W. Wotherspo 
“os 92 View of Lake Winipiseogee, ‘ Havell . : Miss Borchard 
42 View of Great Barringt6n, Berkshire , ; Her| Ao Peasant Girl from Neptuno, : was 
93 Cottage Scene in Dulwich (U.C.), W. R. Miller Ben Lo d. fi tfoil—Eveni 
Co., Mass.—Mount Washington in the 149 Ben Lomond, from Abetfoil—Eveving, 
Sieniece~her Meenas Gnatiehe ABW 94 Hermitage Lodge, . e ‘ W.R. Miller A. Richardsoa 
exciaen stad be ee. Ragen 95 Canal Scene—Little Falls, ; W. R. Miller! 159, Sketch from Nature, » eg =~ BR. Gifford 
44 Sihathe matte the Stor of hi Life G rye 96 View of Philips’s Point, Mass. . J. A.Codman | 151. The Plague of Darkness, . . F, £. Church 
46 Mapeontion & y 3 Life, = % core 97 View on the Catskill Creek, ‘ W. J. Stillman | 152 Homestead and Glimpse of Lake a * A ttet 
: a 7 z i n hoes 98 Composition on Concord River, . Geo. Cass —- 
46 Gil Blas and the Archbishop, .  F. W. Edmonds 99 Winter Sports ; i J. F. Kensett | 153 Loch Achray—Benvenue, = A. Richardson 
47 Landscape, with Cattle, . . TT. H. Hinckley Raty . hates 4 Vi 8. R. Gifford 
. - 100 The Angel of Toil ° Carter 154 View neur Schroon Village, ‘ 
48 Coast Scenery—Fishing Boats, etc., Jas. Hamilton 101 Italian P M . h “ -,|155 View of the Lower Falls, Genesee 
49 The Woods of Graeffenberg, . J.P. Runge! 195 - pont easant Mother, - Miss HB. Borchard River, : : . J D. Johnson 
50 Distant View of Albany, . ° Wm. Hart en oak sty 2 ae a p poy nae 156 Sketch from Nature, e F S. R. Gifford 
51 Scene on the Helderbe y Ane ae tinea seen . » srunewald’| 157 View from Sabbath Day Point, Lake 
tg Mountains, William Hart! ig pigerari, ; ‘ Prof.8.F.B. Morse’ George, ep. A Bichasl 


The Gallery of the American Art-Union is at 497 Broapway, where Subscriplion’ are received by the Superintendent. 


